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The True Juvenile Song Book. 


AS the pieces placed in such an order as to make 

it a very valuable book for those who wish to 

TEACH singing to children, instead of merely amusing 

them by learning tunes by rote. 

It commences with nearly a hundred popular tunes, 

placed in vonpenens order, to be sung by note. These 

are Ly» Koad y a collection of tunes written onpueeey 

= this book,to be sung by rote, in the way children 

Sunday- “school music. These are followed by a| 

on ection selected — C~ best singing- -books, to be | 
sung in obedi ly constructed sys- 

tem of musical words ot ‘command, which make a class | 

pate in style and expression, in a way that greatly | 
nterests children. se words of command make a 
sneer as interesting as any cantata, with much less | 


a tice, 90 ot. eSprets, chirges not prepaid. $5.00 a | 


Spect- | 








men Sus By saprees, 
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ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
or 


TheJOHN CHURCH CO. 


No. 55 East i3th St. New York. 








E TRADE will find at our New York 

Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 


John Tanner & Co. 
**PRINTERS.*#+ | 


FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
3. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 








aap Conservatory of Music 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the | 


first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 


| 
| 
' 
| 
’ 
| 
| 
/ 


ropean Plan in the West. and its artistic success has | 


placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. The faculty consis:s of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates and Diplomas granted. Positions 
rocured, Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
orte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet O: gan, Violin, Vivloncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 
a distance received inthe Boarding Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received Saif, during the school 

year and summer term. 

For Circulars address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 

Dir ectress of the Cincinnati 

140 Broapway, Near Fovern Sr., CinciwmaTt ) 


Literature, The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocution. 








CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
yey 3A dee TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 
ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Lastru- 
mental Music ; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 
Orap under the finest Teachers of the city. 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April 2 
PUPILS ADMITTED AT ANY TIME, 
For terms or catalogue address the Pres’t, Rev. W. K 
BROW or Mrs. M. McCiettan Brown, 
Vice-Pres’ t, Cincinnati, O. 





VICKS’ 


[llustrated fjonthly Magazine 


FOR i885 


FREE 


To each Subscriber to the Musical Visitor. 


E have made such arrangements with the pob- 
lishers that enable us to present a year’s sub 

scription to Vicks’ Magazine for 1885 FREE to each 

of the Musicar Visrror at the regular 








EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be. subscriptions 
obtained promptly of 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





oe. Pets =< nee ae ya ke 


Each issue 
and numerous illustrations are inte rsed a the 


matter. Its departments of “ a ur Young 
OF Notes,” ‘Pleasant Comp. Young 
contain a fund of instruc oe in an enter- 
manner, and make it most complete and original, 
The ot. e 1s $1.25 es year. Send in your 
whe ST Veessen now and receive 


She aieabie valuable pecoons FF This offer is only made 
tothose who subscribe el "this date, Address 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, O. 








| successor to ** Pure Delight,” 





(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


j Roor axp Sons Music Co. 
| Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Afdine Drinfigg @Works 


248 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns. 


c. J. RASRBIEL, Proprietor. 





“ Hosanna to th" eternal name, 
And all His wondrous love proclaim.” 





= WONDROUS WOVE 


1S THE TITLE OF THE NEW 


Sunday-School Singing Book, 
By DR. GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, 


Authors of “ Pure Delight;”” with contributions from 


JOHN R. SWENEY, 
JAMES BR. MURRAY, 
D. B. TOWNER, 
And Others. 


” 


will be found a worthy 
embodying as it 
does the new features of that book, and carry- 
ing them to a higher degree of excellence. 
The variety of subjects in Wonprovus Love 
will be found unusually large, including ample 
provision for special occasions, such as Mis- 
sionary and Temperance Meetings, S. S, Con- 


**Wonprovus LOVE 


certs, Easter, Christmas, Floral Sunday, and 
other Anniversaries. 

192 pages. Printed on elegant, tinted paper 
and handsomely bound in boards. Price 85 


cents each by mail, post paid. $3 60 a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH O0., Cincinnati. 


For Sale by Book and Music Dealers Generally. 


GUITARISTS ALBUM, 


A collection of 43 Favorite Songs and Instrumental 
Pieces arranged for the 


GUITAR. 


Issued separately in Sheet Music 
Form, 


Send for Circulars. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
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CARDS. 


PROFESSIONAL 


CHARLES M. FILLMORE, 

Writer of words for Sunday-school or glee music, and 
other literary work 
VICTOR FLECHTER, 

Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 

sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 826 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 
MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 

Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Ordersleft with The John 
Church Company 
ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care The John Church Company, 
Cincinnati, ©. 


Teacher 
Parties 





MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 308 Richmond 
Cincinnati, O 
PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Veacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care The John Church Company 


Street, 


PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
The John Church Company 
ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
831 Race St. Orders left with The John Church Co. 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 
AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care The John Church Co 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with The John Church Com- 
pary will receive prompt attention. 
MRS. C. ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple Street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati. 
CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 462 Elm Street. 
MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


No. 345 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. 


Teacher of the Address 545 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with The John Church Company 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 824 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 
MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders left with The 
John Church Company. 


i F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with TheJohn Church Company. 


No. Orders 





~~ HENRY WM, SCHNICKE, _ 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 


Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 


Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Care The John Church Co 


No. 54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati. | 





PROF, G. PERCY LEDDY 
Teacher of Banjo and Guitar. 122 W. 


hird Street, 


| 


Cevington, Ky. Orders left with The John Church 


Co. will receive prompt attention, 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction, No. 136 East 18th Street, 
New York. 
W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
_ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
. _Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 
JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 
WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist), 
Teacher of Music. Orders may be left with The John 
Church Co 
JENNY MAIER, 
(Pupil of Prof. Carl Goetze, of Leipzig,) Vocal Instruc- 
tion, 48 Mansfield street. 

















NEIL GREY’S NEW 


Banjo Method 


For Beginners and Advanced Players. 


Contains complete instruction in the Rudiments of 


Music; Fingering; Tremolo; Scale of Harmonics 
Principal chords with diagrams, and a splendid collec- 
tion of carefully arranged 


© BANJO MUSIC 2 


-~» 

ra CONSISTING OF | @ 

<f | Waltses, Marches, Polkas, Jigs. | qm 
Hornpipes, Songs, Ballads, etc. 

a8 The entire work constituting the | Oo 

BEST AND MOST PRACTICAL 

Banjo Method ever published, Price, $1.00 by mail, 


post-paid, 








Published by 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
For Sale by Book and Music Dealers. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TONE Combines.rotume with purity ana 
IN TOUCH Ormnmse tihinens elationy, ana 
IN FINISH °etssigusiat denen and von 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 











Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 


40 CENTS PER COPY, 


owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while for all practical purposes the original work of 192 

is amply sufficient. 


| 
| 


| 


pages , ' E 
We make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 


out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future. 

These books are perfectly new, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “Cash with the 
order.” 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. | 





SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 





isic Teachers: National 


A Society for the Promotion of Musical Art, 
will hold its Tenth Annual Meeting at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass. 

June 30th, July Ist and 2d, 1886. 


S. B. Whitney, W. F. Heath, 
Calixa Laval- 


Executive Committee: 
Max Leckner. Progamme Committee: 
lee, A. R. Parsons, F. B. Rice. 

A pamphlet containing the proceedings of the Ninth 
Annual Meeting will be sent on application by the Sec- 
retary by enclosing a two-cent stamp. 

President, A. A. Stanley, No. ro Pallas St., Provi- 
dence, R. l. Sec.-Treas., Theodore Presser, No, roo4 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. F. Clark, & Frau Anna Clark Steiniger, 


of Berlin, will locate for the coming 
school year in Boston, and at the 
rooms of Chickering & Sons, Tremont 
Street, will give instruction In Tone 
Bullding upon the Piano Forte, as well 
as Piano Playing in general. Address, 
Care of Chickering & Sons, Boston. 


GLENDALE 











FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Thirty-second year begun Sept. rsth. Best fa- 
cilities, in one complete and therough course— 
English, Scientific and Classical. Superior advantages 
in Music and Art. Address 

REV. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, 0. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE COSPEL CHOIR, 
A COMPANION BOOK TO GOSPEL HYMNS. 
By Sankey and McGranahan. 


Containing new and select Gospel Songs, now being 
used in the meetings conducted by Mr. D. L. Moopy 
and his co-workers, comprising Solos, Duets, Choruses 
and Anthems that promise to become very popular. 
Music Edition, Paper, 30c.; 

rds. 40c.; Cloth, 50c, 
Add Six Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Home Concerts 


A COLLECTION OF 


Violin (or Flute) and Piano Duets, 








Consisting of the 


LATEST AND BEST MUSIC. 


Each piece in this set is accom- 
panied by a separate Violin 
Part in addition to that 
printed with the 
Piano Accompaniment. 


Circulars furnished on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Root & SONS Music Co. NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


Feneral (llusic jJealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUS 


SIC BOOKS 


Agents for best makes of 


EFLlIAINOS and ORG AIS. 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


OUR SONG WORLD, 


By GEO F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both in quality and grading. 


Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really availabie anthems 
Effective music fcr Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will 
from Gounod’s oratorio of the Redemption. 

A bowk to make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 


Portals Everlasting,”’ 


and choruses 


The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems, 
Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant ‘ 


$6.00 a Dozen. 


sing itself to* 


*Ttalia 


For examination, 50 Cents. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Gospel Hymns Gonsolidated 


2, 3 and 4. 


Containin HM. Combined, 1, 2 and 3, with- 
out duptlontes.) and G. HM. No. 4, also without 
duplicates. The largest collection of favorite devotional 


Songs extant. Without arival for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. 

Music Edition, " Boards, $75 per 100 
Word = » $20 per 100. 


Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 
Uf ordered by mail 

BS” Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list of 
Publications sent /ree on request 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


_ Cincinnati, O. 


THE CELEBRATED 


C.G. oe 


Ultimatum Cornets. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


UPERIOR to Courtois, Besson, or 
any other make, They are now 
used and endorsed by all leading musi- 
cians and cornet virtuosos, such as 
Levy, Liberati, Bellstedt, Emerson, 
Knoll, Henry, Capa, and many others 








THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Sole Agents. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


—OF- 


P, P. BLISS’ 
Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


—sv— 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 
The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents 
When Jesus Comes 
Precious Promise 
Wonderful Words of Life 
We're Going Home To-morrow 
Hallelujah, ‘us done! 
Almost Persuaded 
The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, showy 
and brillant “he original melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective We can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 
songs. 


E JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


Unfold ye 


| culr 





LEAVES OF SHAMROCK. 


musical collection of 100 of the 
best 
IRISH MELODIES 
Arranged for the Piwno or ( Irgan 
and together form a vo 
valt tab! ¢ music, 
Price, Cloth 81.50. Boards 81.00. 
_— 80 Cents. 


KINDERGARTEN CHIMES. 


ollection of 


Songs and nna for Kindergartens 
and Primary Schools, 


> 


new, choice and very 


They are not diffi 
lume of very brilliant and 


By Kare DovucGias W coun, of the ( alifornia Kinder 
garten Training Sch¢ - 
A book of fine appearance, with valuable suggestions 


* Kinder 


etry 


a practical and en heniastic 


has a fine and correct 


to teachers by 


gariner,’ who also 


taste in p 


and music, and provides for the play and study of the 
children 87 sweet songs. There are Ring Songs, March 
ing, Gift, Game, Good Morning, and other songs 


Good Accompaniments for Piano or Org n, 


Price, $1.50 Cloth. 81.00 Boards. 


THE AMERICAN MALE CHOIR, 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music for 
Male Chorus and Quartet Choirs, 
Clubs, Colleges & Singing Societies; 
Consisting of Quartets, Gospel Songs 


Pieces 


Anthems, Chants, 
and Patriotx By J. H. Tenney, 
who has had great success in this style, his 
music formir g an attractive feature in many very popu 


Glees, Songs 
ac m poser 


lar books. 160 large octavo pages, 106 pieces, Choirs 
containing Male Quartets will find the book a treasure, 
and all social singing circles will find in it Sacred and 


Secular music to their taste 


Price in Boards $1.00, or $9.00 per doz. 
. Paper 80 Cents. 


WAR SONGS. 


The extraordinary 
feeling typified by 


revival of military and patriotix 
the increase and energy of Grand 


Army organizations, has bronght this collection into 
very great favor. It contains songs for the Camp Fire 
and the March, Memorial Songs, and in fact the choicest 
of all that (without bitterress) awaken memories of the 


great war Every family should haveacopy. Choruses 
are for Male Voices, and there is an accompaniment for 
Piano or Organ 

Price 50 Cents. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


The greatest success of the kind, A large number 
of merry students’ songs, with the true ollege wm to 
them, and including the favorite popular songs of the 
dey, as “Rosalie,” “My Bonny,” “Solomon Levi,” 
‘*Clementine,”” et 

Price 50 Cents. 
THE MODEL SINGER, sch..c0e* SF ese 
SCHOOLS Of the best 
quality By Perkins aoe Sevese ‘ages; 124 Gra 
ded Exercises and Songs; 57 Glees and Part-Songs ) 
Hymn Tunes; 18 Anthems. Sup heseverything needed 
for thorough and eathusiastic practice and enjoyment 


Price 60 Cts, 


J . 
Piano Classics by the Best Composers, 
This fine book commends itself to persons of refined 
musical taste as a collection of really wery choice and 
new pieces, by Rul , Moszkowski, Delibes, Hoff- 
mann and other celebrities. 44 first-rate pie 
81.00 in Boards or $1.50 in Cloth. 


FRESH FLOWERS. 


Fresh Flowers is the title of 
attractive litth: Song Book for the younger « 
Sunday Schools, or the so-called Infant Classes. Mrs 
Emma Pitt, the compiler, is widely known and cele- 
brated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom she 
thoroughly understands, More a Br: fifty bright songs, 


86.00 per Doz. 


instein 
es for 


a most beautiful and 
nildren in 


such as ** Little Lambs,” '* Snowflakes,” “ Little Sam 
uel,” and *'Children’s Sheaves.” Nothing babyish 
All in good taste An abundance of Pictures. a5 
cents, $2.40 cents per dozen. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL DAY-SCHOOL BINGER. 


For Public 


Schools, Juvenile Classes, 


Musical Institutes, Conven- 


tions, Seminaries, and the Home Circle. 


By W. H. PONTIUS and J.R. MURRAY. 


This work has four departments, each one complete 


in itself, 
PART I 
Rote songs for the little folks. 
PART II 


A complete and carefully graded course of instruc- 
tion, on a plan which enables the pupil to read in one 
key aseasily as another. This part also has a large 
variety of interesting “song lessons,” which are be- 
lieved to be among the best of their class. 


PART III. 
and four-part harmony, with 


Songs in two, three, 
This part is 


beautiful melodies and interesting words. 
believed to be unusually complete. 


Published Pai THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 


PART IV. 
Deyotional, Patriotic, Memorial, and other songs 
needed in Public-School and other class-work. 





The International Day-School Singer is not an ex- 
periment, but the result of practical work in Public 
Schools and Juvenile Classes, covering a period of many 
years. The authors are well known as among the most 
successful teachers and composers in America; and the 





ublishers, in presenting this work to the musical pub- 
fic, believe that it will compare favorably with the best 
of similar works now in use, and in many respects will 
be found to be far in advance of all of them, 


j 


| 


Price 50 cts. $5.00 a Dozen. 


oO. 





~ CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS, ETC. (Octavo.) 


‘ Behold, I Bring you Good Tidings,”’ 
‘The Wondrous Story, 
“The Angel Heralds,’ 
‘Glory to God, oy 
“* Nazareth,’ ‘ 
* With Hearts of Gratitude, ee 
* Joy to the World,”’ (with Solo, v¥ 
“ Angels’ Song of Gladness,’’ (female voic es ) 
‘Christmas Anthem,’’ 


(Hymn,) 


‘Wish You Merry Christmas,’’. . 
** Ring Out Merry Bells in the pm, a 
“Now When Jesus Ww as Born,”’ 
“C hristmas Bells,’ 
‘The Palms,’ 
‘ Christmas Carol,’ . 
“Glory to God on High,’ 
“ Hallelujah Chorus,” 


. . J, M. Worth 
H. R. Palmer 


Y‘imarosa 
. Gounod 
3. F. Root 
.8. W. Straub 
G. F. Root 
. F. W. Root 

. Bliss 
. Murray 
Root 


a eee Root 
. Robjohn 


. Handel 


ANTHEMS AND SONGS. (Sheet Form. 


“ Angels’ Song of Peace,’’ 

‘Christmas Hallelujah,’ 
** Christmas Bells at Sea,"’ 

‘Upon the Snow Clad Earth,’’ . 
** Glory to God,’ 
* Hail Heavenly Dawning,’ 
“And there were Shepherds,’ 
“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear,”’ 
‘The Star of Bethlehem,’’ (Quartet,) 


’ (Soprano or Tenor Solo,). . 
(for Soprano or Alto,). . . 


. Mingard 
. MeKain 
- Sullivan 


. » . Beirly 
. Bischo 

. Turpin 

Danks 

Root 


MUSICAL WORKS OF GREAT MERIT. 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


MENDELSSOHN : 


Bv F. Hiller. Price, $1.00. 


A MEMOIR, 


THE GREAT TONE POETS. 


By F. Crowest. Price, $1.00. 


CHOPIN, HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. 





The Leading Musical Journal. 


By Karasowski. 2 Vols. Price, $2.00. 





& Che -Masieal Visitor @ 


32 Pages, Monthly. 


The Visiter, is a Journal of Musical Literature of the highest order and by the most cultured writers 


- 


Its editorials are spicy and practical. 
Violin, ete. 
lished in Americz 


copies Ie. each. A sample copy 


Betier than a Teacher,” is the testimony of many. 
music for the Voice, sacred and secular music for the Piano, Organ, 4-hand Pieces, Duets for Piano, Flute, 
“Itis the fairest and cleanest musical paper pub- | 


A distinguished critic and musician has said, 
Single 


Every Subscriber has a Premium. 
(back number) sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


There 


is 
or 


‘Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


ELEGANTLY BOUND MUSIC BOOKS 


Of Every Description for the Holidays. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF EVERETT PIANO. 





“IONAL CHRISTMAS MUSIC SEE BACK OF COVER. 
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-McPHAIL’S ANTHEMS. 


Read These Additional Testimonials. 

Dr. Louis Maas, Pianist and Composer, 
Boston, Mass., writes: 

Dear Sir :—**I have just returned from Eu- 
rope, otherwise I would have written you 
sooner. I think McPhail’s Anthems are mu- 
sicianly and well written and certainly are 
worthy of a wide-spread circulation,” 

Wm. Mixes, Sr., Teacher of Music and Chor- 
uses. Conductor, Lima and Ada, O., writes : 

‘*McPhails Anthems is an excellent book 
for chorus or quartette choirs. Every number 
is a perfect gem, and is well adapted for gen- 
eral choir use, It cannot fail to please. The 
anthems will cultivate the taste of the singers 
(who may use it) toa higher musical standard, 
and will have an elevating influence upon the 
listeners I admire the work and will use it in 
my choirs,” 

A. LAFFERTY, Teacher of Musical Conven- 
tions and Musical Composer, New York 

City, writes: 

Dear Sir:—**I think your Book of Anthems 

will meet the wants of the average choir, and 

prove a useful work.” 

ALFRED ARTHUR, Director Cleveland School 
of Music, Cleveland, O., writes : 

Dear Mr, McPhail :—I have examined your 
work ‘*McPhail’s Anthems” and find it con- 
tains much good standard music for church 
service,” 

“ McPhail’s Anthems is a work highly credi- 
table to author and publisher. It gives evi- 
dence of excellent judgment and great care in 
composition and selection and proper apprecia- 
tion for the uses for which it is designed. It 
is alarge book of two hundred pages, printed 
on excellent paper, in very fine type and is of 
attractive appearance.”"—Canion Daily Repost- 
tory, Aug. 22, 1885. 

E. D. Kennepy, Attorney at Law, Warren, 
Ohio, writes: 
THe JoHn CHURCH Co., 

Gentlemen :—I have been examining ‘‘ Mc- 

Phail’s Anthems,”’ published by you and un- 


| hesitatingly pronounce it the best anthem book 
| for use of choirs and musical societies now ex- 


tant. You may send me by return U.S, Ex- 
press 3% dozen copies of it. I think it comes 
within the range of choirs to-day generally 
better than any other book of anthems I know 
of. My choir are delighted with it after using 
several others. Yours, E. D. Kennepy, 

Leader of M. E. Choir, Warren, O. 
S. Bisset, Organist of Christ M, E. Church, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., writes: 

‘*T have examined McPhail’s book of An- 
thems and consider it eminently adapted 
for church purposes. The collection is fresh 
and interesting and within the reach of the 








average choir.” 
Mrs. REv. R. P. SHAw, Sturges, Mich., writes: 
‘I consider McPhail’s Collection of An- 
thems the most satisfactory, all things consid- 
ered, of any it has ever been my privilege to 
examine, The music possesses that quality 
which inspires the devotional feeling in both 
singer and hearer, and will please the most 
fastidious. I am particularly delighted with 
the arrangement of several of our old and fa- 
miliar hymns,” 
Jas. Davis, Musical Director, Niles, O., writes: 
Dear Sir:—‘*I am very much pleased with 

McPhail’s Anthems, I think it is one of the 

| best collections I haveever seen. I will cheer- 

fully recommend it wherever I can.” 

RoBERT HAWKINS, Teacher of Voice and Har- 
mony, and Organist 2nd Presbyterian 
Church, Steubenville, O,, writes: 

Dear Sir:—** On account of sickness I have 
only examined your own Anthems and can truly 
say they do you great credit.” 


Published by The John Church Co., Cin’ti. 















A NIGHT CAP. 


%. 
Into thy loving care, 
Into thy keeping, 
Thou who art everywhere, 
Take us while sleeping. 
II, 
Let thine Almighty arm 
Closely enfold us, 
Nothing can hurt or harm, 
Whilst thou dost hold us. 
Ill. 


Through all the death-like night 
Thy watch be given; 
Bring us to morning light 
Here, or in Heaven, 
James R. Murray. 


THE DYING SCOUT AND “HER FIDDLE.” 


BY J. WINCHELL FORBES. 








5 ECH it agin, Billy, kind o' soft like. Ye hain't got Aer fingers, 
but do the best ye kin. There—'pears like ‘taint the same 
fiddle she used to sing with. Mebbe it’s a mournin’ arter her. 
*Tain't no fault o’ yourn, Billy. It used to git obstropolous with the 
gal, for all | know the blamed thing was never easy ‘thout she 
was a foolin’ with it, and she had to twist them ar handles backards 
and forards right smart afore it ud mind her jist right. 

Move yer fingers slow like, and it'll seem more like it wuz the gal. 
Queer? Yas, the naybers did talk thetaway at fust, and some o' the 
wimmen folks shuck their heads and said as how ‘twas onnateral 
like fur a woman to fiddle, but they tuck it all back when they heerd 
her, fur, Billy, ole pard, ‘twan't no fiddlin’ but jist some o' them 
angels a singin’, and made a feller feel like he didn't wish no harm 
to nobody, sorter peaceful like, ye know. ‘Twan't no fiddiin’, 
Billy. Chuck Kelly, he war in yisterday, and he tuck it offn 
the wall, and started one o' them reg'lar fiddlin’ tunes, but | 
couldn't bar it Billy I couldn't bar it. Seems kind o’ foolish like, 
don't it? My blood jist biled, like it does, ye know, when ye see a 
feller abusin' a dumb critter. Ye wouldn't think it, but it sounded 
like a woman a cussin’. and it sot me a wonderin’ if the parsons 
wuzn't right arter all. They've got an awful misleadin’ way o’ put- 
tin’ things, but mebbe they mean right, ef a man's cussin’ hurts the 
Lord's ears like that fiddlin’ did ole Jack's, I'm sorry fur my sheer, 
though I didn't ‘low ther wuz any hurt in't. I know'd as how 
Chuck didn't mean no harm, but I couldn't bar it. He hanged up 
the fiddle, and it's bin a rowin’ to itself ever sense, and mebbe that's 
what ails it now. Soft like, Billy; don't tech it rough. She never 
did, and it allers minded her best. Some things kain't be driv, and 
she allers kind o' coaxed it. 

Live with rough uns like us? Wall, ‘twas sort 0’ odd one way, 
and t’other way ‘taint. Ye see, the cussed 'Paches cleaned out the 
hull family but her. They wuz movers, and didn't ‘low there wuz 
any danger in them goin’ along a minding ther own bizness, and 
the blamed devils jist ketched ‘em foul, and stampeded ther crit- 
ters, and wuz massacreeing the hull caboodle when the boys got 
thar. Ye see, we heered the shootin’ and knowed thar war devilment 
som'ers. A big buck hed the gal, an wuz jest a goin’ to lift her har, 
when ole Jack's bullet kind o' hinted the boys wuz acomin’. The 
gal. so she telled me, seed me when I drawed on him, and knowed 
as how 'twar ole Jack that saved her skelp. The boys hev allers 
hed a grudge agin the Lord fur not sendin’ ‘em sooner, but the gal, 
she knowed as how we wuzn't to blame, and somehow she froze to 
ole Jack more nor anybody. She wuz powerful sick arter it, but we 
nussed her through it, an’ she got middlin’ peart. The boys all 
chipped in, and wuz goin’ to send her back to whar she belonged, 
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She said as how she didn’t hev nuthin’ 
nor nobuddy any more, and she'd ruther stay whar her folks wuz 
planted. We wuz kind o’ dumb-founded, for this ain't no place fur 
a born angel like that gal wuz, and so we telled her, but it didn’t 


but, Billy, she wouldn't go. 


make no difference, she'd got her mind sot to stay. We planted 
her folks Christian-like, and I did my best prayin’. I reckon the 
Lord war satisfied, fur he knowed I war in arnest, mebbe more 'n a 
reg’ lar parson. Ye see,I didn't make no dzzness uv it. I ‘lowed 
t'war best to let the Lord settle the ‘count without any dickerin’. 
Wall, Dot, thet’s the gal. she war one o' them State's gals, raised out 
whar wimmen is so pesky thick they cain't yarn an honest livin’ 
nateral like. and hev to go to doctorin’ and sich like, so tain't no 
way surprisin’ thet the gal didn't take to reg'lar wimmen's work, and 
larned to make music. She couldn't help it, Billy. no more'n she 
could bein’ pooty and gittin’ all the boys stuck arter her. The good 
Lord thet she used to talk reg'lar to made her thetaway, and I 
reckon it ud bin a sure enough sin to go agin natur. 

She played music on the piany. too, one o’ them big boxes with 
little jigamarees in front to steer the music with. I never seed one, 
Billy, no more’n you, but Dot she telled me about'em. Jist keep 





your fingers movin’, ole pard, ‘tain’t 'zactly like her, but I feel kind 
lo’ easy like when I hear it a singin’. I'm going whar she is afore 
| long, and she says as how the music is jist a goin’ all day, an’ ye 
don't hev nuthin’ to do but jist hear it. Somehow, it don't seem jist 
right fur an ornery cuss like ole Jack to camp with sure enough 
| angels, but the gal said as how thet’s the way it ud be. She wuz 
| sweet an’ lovin’ like with us, and the parson says as how the Lord is 
marciful more’n we kin understand, an mebbe Dot's right, but he’s 
got to throw off a powerful sight, I reckon, to squar ole Jack's ‘count. 
Howsomdever, ef he did make every buddy, he’s sartain sure to 
| know the kind o’ timber he puts in 'em, and seems like he's 'spon- 
sible ef it’s pethy in the heart, and breaks when the strain comes. 
Dot says as how we're some kind o’ agents, and kain't shirk it all 
off on the boss, but ef a feller don't do nothin’ to nobody ‘cept 
what he'd jist as leif they'd do to him, it'l! be all right. Pooty near 
every word that gal said war a sarmon, Billy. and we might ‘a 
knowed she war only making this camp a tradin’ post like on her 
way to the kentry whar the Lord hez his headquarters. I'm pow- 
erful sorry you warn't here, to git kind o’ sanctified, like the rest on 
us. That's why ye don't hear no more cussin’. It's all along o’ the 
gal. Wenever reckoned no harm in it till she telled us, and we 
seed it hurt her when she heered it. Trouble to stop Billy, I 
kain't laugh, but I orter. Vou never seed the gal. I'll jist ‘low ther 
ain't a boy that knowed her but what ud cut his tongue out by the 
ruts ef he couldn't make it talk to please Aer. She's done kivered 
up in the ‘dobe now, but we recommember what she said, and do as 
much fur the Lord as we did for her. and, Billy, the gal knows it. 
Sartin sure, she an’ the parson kain't both be mistook, and she's a 
lookin’ at us and a hearin’ us, every.word up thar, Billy, higher 
nor the clouds. It's a powerful ways to whar the King lives, but 
they kin see us just the same. Yas. her buddy's in the ‘dobe, an’ 
her lovin’ eyes is jist a rottin’ away like she war nuthin’ but a dumb 
critter or clump o' weeds, but she telled me all about afore she went. 
Dot says as how this yer buddy uv ourn ain't nuthin’ but a shuck. 
It’s the soul what's inside som’ers that counts. She ‘lows thet this ver 
soul, az they call it. does all the thinkin’ and plannin’ fur a feller, and 
it don't never git old, or tired, or sick, like the buddy, which it ain't 
nuthin’ but the shuck that the soul grows in, and falls off nateral- 
like when it gits ripe, ef the red varmints don't pull it off afore. I 
ain't no scholard, and cain't jist figure it out like the vallv uv a load 
o’ bar pelts, but I believe the gal jist the same. Pears like thar’s 
two musics, Billy Be you makin’ ‘em? One's kind o’ soft and 
sweet like the gal’s. and one’s like yourn. I cain't see good. It's 
gittin’ time fur the bovs,I reckon. They gin'ally ‘low to be home 
‘bout dark. Reckon I'm gittin’ sleepy, Billy Jist put Dot's fiddle 
along side o’ my cheek, so I kin feel it. There, that’s all—Rilly! 
Oh, yas, that’s all right—say, Billy—I'm a heerin’ uv the--the music— 
but Billy—it ain't yourn—it's the ga/, Billy—I—I—see her—she's 
a smilin’—oh, so pooty Yas, I’m a comin’, leetle gal I'm a 
co y 


it ? 
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Mr. Theodore Thomas possesses the right to produce Gounod’s 
** Mors et Vita’’ in New York. This work will be first performed at 
the end of October, at St. Louis, under the direction of Mr. Thomas. 
In February. the Philharmonic in Brooklyn will give it. In Philadel- 
phia, it will be given by the St. Cecilia Society, and in Boston by the 
Handel and Haydn Society. It may be given by Mr. Thomas this 
winter in New York after Christmas. 


















































TWO HERMIT CHURCHES. 
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(6 HERMIT'’S life,” says the great English humorist, “is a} 
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boisterous romps of childhood ; but were simply giving echo of glad- 
| ness to sunny skies and gentle breezes, 
from a brief captivity, would warble their 


just as forest birds, freed 
Jubilate. 


Upon inquiry it was disclosed that these were sick children, brought 


slothful, unsavory, nasty reversal of the laws of human nature ; | out for recreation, from the neighboring convent, So it appeared, 
and for the sake of God's working world and its wholesome- | why they could not play as other children play ; why some sought 


ness both moral and physical, I would put the thing on a tread-mill if | languidly for blooming flowers and ferns; why some limped on 
I had my way whenever I found it, whether on a pillar or in a hole, | crutches, and others cared not to move at all, but were content to 
whether on Tom Tiddler’s ground or the Pope of Rome's ground or | lie still and be kissed by the sunbeams. 


a Hindoo Fakir’s ground or any other ground.” 

Now, although I have never seen a real live hermit, yet I can give 
you a bit of personal experience hermit-wise. 
certainly on the Pope of Rome's ground, that I found, instead of a 
hermit, two hermit churches. One is the Church of the hermit St. 
Paul, and it is situated just round the corner from our Quirinal hotel. 

I have passed it scores of times, have caught angular glimpses of 
it scores of other times, but have entered it never. It seems never 
intended to be opened ; as if after being dedicated to this saintly 
hermit, it was carefully locked up and the key entrusted to another 
hermit, who immediately departed to an inaccessible desert. 

However, outside and just above the closed portal, there is a group 
in stone representing a lion, a raven andapalm tree. This petrified 
trio is the sign manual eremiti; for the lion is the traditional com- 
panion of the hermit, and what the palm-tree does not yield him for 
food, the raven supplies. So this is indisputably the church of a 
hermit, and some one has informed me his name was Paul. I was 
sorry to hear his name was Paul. He certainly never lived in Tar- 
sus, and, I warrant, could never have been induced to turn his 
hand to so usefula work as making a tent. Hermits have a consti- 
tutional preference for holes or caves; and if such an idea as tent- 
making had been suggested to Paul the Hermit, he would, doubtless 
have indignantly responded: “Dirt before canvas forever!’ Per- 
haps if he cou/d have made himself a decent tent, the lion and the 
raven would have fled precipitately and the palm-tree have folded 
its palms in a passion and pompously plodded away. 

It is also more than probable that, in such case, we should never 
have found this grim old church, dedicated to the hermit Paul. 
Now that it is erected and has been dedicated, it is a capital idea, T 
think, never to open it; thus to impress upon the mind how Paul 
and all his brother hermits resolutely shut out from their lives ‘‘God’s 
working world and its wholesomeness both moral and physical,’ and 
left this barren monument to their uselessness. 

The other hermit church is that of St. Onofrio on the slope of the 
Janiculus. It makes very little difference that we do not know any- 
thing about Onofrio, except that he was an Egyptian hermit. After 
that intelligence, we stopped looking for the lion, the raven and the 
palm-tree; they might have been excused for declining to associate 
with an Egyptian hermit. 

Then, besides, though this church is called Onofrio’s, 
always will be, Tasso’s church. 

It was the haven of rest for the golden-tongued poet. While rest- 
ing here, he received the summons to the capitol to be crowned with 
the laurel. Within sound of fame’s clarion call, within step of his 
country’s proudest pedestal of glory, he waited for the strength to 
come, to bear him to his laurel-crowning. 

And then there came the higher summons, and the wreath of 
laurel encircled the pale brow of genius at rest and mutely symbol- 
ized a fame imperishable. 

No one ever heard of a hermit who was a poet. 

Tasso, amid protracted slavery of the body, could write in immor- 
tal verse of Jerusalem delivered ; but the thralldom of a self-imposed 
solitude would have been for him such enslavement of the mind as 
must tend but to its swift decay and barren death. 

Tasso could never have been a hermit, nay, his freedom regained, 
he could never have sought the abode of a hermit. 

Not because this was the church named after an Egyptian hermit 
did he turn his weary steps to the slope of the Janiculus. 

If he thought of Onofrio at all, it was merely as a saint so long 
canonized as to have left but the empty husk of a name: whereas the 
house itself was the house of God, whose ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness—not hermitage, and all whose paths are peace. 

Perhaps, at that time, this hermit-church was as little used as is 
to-day that other church of Paul the hermit, and was equally, as 
that seems now, hermetically sealed 

It is a beautifully suggestive thought, that the poet's touch wrought 
the transformation into useful life of the hermit’s church; opened 
for it God's genial sunlight, and gave it freedom from the base of 
solitude. 

Thus musing, I passed from out the portals of St. Onofrio, and im- 
mediately the sound of happy childish voices drew my steps to the 
area of an adjoining convent. There, in the fresh sunny air, were 


| 


is, and 


It was in Rome and, | terror could have been their attendants. 


But all were happier for this coming out into God's living world. 

If to a hermitage they had hither flocked, none but distress and 
The hermit would, to their 
childish minds, have been the most appalling ogre ; and they would 
have rushed eagerly back from his presence to any pain and suffer- 
ing merely of the body. There could not even be imagined a bond 
between childhood and hermitage; and “ suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not" could never have been uttered 
by a hermit, however saintly. As to that part of the kingdom of 
Heaven it is not recorded that any hermit ever displayed the slightest 
interest. 

Thus it was well Onofrio had been so long ago canonized, when 
the children came out in the arena near his church, in this happy 
sunshine. !t was well the church had now become rather Tasso’s 
church; that, by his magic touch, the hermit had been exorcised, and 
sunbeams come and go, and the priests at its altars go daily forth in 
useful ministrations, and children's voices now can make sweet har- 
mony around it. 

I never saw a child anywhere near the sombre, sullen, useless 
church of Paul the Hermit. SoI make this final record of my ram- 
blings hermit-wise in Rome: that these its hermit-churches will ever 
symbolize for me, in contrast, the spirit of shadow and of sunshine, 
of sloth and of action, of fetters and of freedom. 

Geo. S. GORDON. 


HERE AND THERE. 


oXA} CCORDING TO THE Facts is the governing motto in forming 
4 the theory of any science. 

= So far as the statements and definitions of a science are ‘‘ac- 
cording to the facts’’ the science is true, so far as they are not accord- 
ing to the facts the science is not true. 

In chemistry, physiology, astronomy, and, in fact, in all the sci- 
ences but music, no obvious disagreement between facts and state- 
ments could exist a single day. 

Musicians lay themselves open to the criticism of scientific people 
when it is seen that not only many disagreements exist between the 
facts and statements of our science, but that they are perpetuated 
year after year in dictionaries, instruction books and by the ‘‘word of 
mouth” of even the great artists, musicians and conductors, 

Just here is the trouble. In music, the art and the science can be 
separated. The art of singing for example can be entirely inde- 
pendent of the science of notation. What has the number of lines 
and spaces of the staff to do with singing well ? Given the voice and 
necessary musical organism, and the highest attainments of the 
artist may be reached with the crudest ideas of the science of nota- 
tion. So with the player, conductor, and even with the composer. 
Success in their life-work does not depend in the least upon accu- 
racy in the terms, statements and definitions which constitute this sci- 
ence. There is a science of singing, or more properly speaking, an 
effort is being made to form one, Such men as F. W. Root are ac- 
cumulating facts about thethroat and vocal organs, and as fast as they 
can be sure of them, are forming a reliable science. So with the 
science of playing and to some extent of conducting and composing, 
but these do not form what is called the science of music. 

The science of music consists of facts about tones and tone-usage 
(to the ear) with the statements, terms, and definitions that belong 
to them, and facts about the signs of music (to the eye) with the 
statements, terms, and definitions that belong to them. 

That the statements, terms, and definitions should be “according 
to the facts’’ goes without saying; that they are not in many cases, I 
propose to show. 

I make no apology fortaking up again the staff and other things 
that have been so often mentioned in the Visitor, for many teachers 
of notation are at last aroused to the fact that although a person may 
use his voice just as well and in all respects be just as good a singer 
while saying the staff has but four spaces, as while making the state- 
ment “according to the facts” it is disgraceful not to be right, not onl 
for the credit of the science, but to escape the confusion that all 
thoughtful beginners experience when that which is plainly sof true 
is taught them as truth. 

This is illustrated by these facts. A teacher in one of the public schools of Indiana, 








some two dozen children attended by several pious nuns, their nurses. 
I was struck by the fact that they were not engaged in the usual 





puta note on the space next below the first line of the staff, and asked his class what it 
meant. A little girl anSwered promptly that it did not mean anything. “Why?” asked 























the teacher. “ Because” she answered, “you said a note did not mean anything unless 
it was on a line or space of the staff, and you said the staff had but four spaces.” 

On another occasion a teacher says: ‘This first short line above brings the first short 
space above, called the second space above.” ‘Why is it called the second, if it is the 
first ?’’ asks a thoughtful pupil. ‘“‘ Because the space above the fiith line is the first.” 
“Is that a short space?” “ No,” “Is itan added space?” “ H'm —notexactly.” Why 
is it classed, then, with the short added spaces?”” Teacher does not know 


These are the facts about the staff :—Horizontal parallel lines cause | 


musical spaces. 

One line causes two spaces, after that, every line added, encloses 
one space and causes another. 

A space is just as good before it is enclosed, as it is afterwards. 

A space is just as clearly defined before it is enclosed, as it is after- 
wards. 

There is, therefore, an available musical space each side of every 
line. 

It should be remembered that musical ‘‘space” is no more like common space, than 

. musical *‘ measure’ is like common measure. “Space” in music does not mean across 
the street, nor up to the sky, nor down to the ground, but just enough room next to the 
line that causes it, to write a note on, or just asmuch room on one gide of the line, as 
is on the other. Beyond that is not musical space, but common space. 

In representing music, notes are written on nothing but lines and 
spaces. 
musicians placed, there is a line or space. 

It follows that a note next above the fifth line is properly placed 
and is on a recognized space, which belongs to the staff if the line 
does for the line causes it. 

A space can no more exist out of, above, or separate from a staff than a line can 
lines and aéd/ the spaces they cause are therefore included in the permanent staff. 

There are, then, two kinds of long spaces used by musicians—those 
that are enclosed and those that, although clearly defined as to size 
are not enclosed until the staff is enlarged—four of one kind and 
two of the other—six in all. 

The summary of the above is this: A staff always begins and ends 
with a space. There is always one more space than lines in any 
sized staff. With one line, two spaces, with two lines, three spaces, 
with three lines, four spaces, etc. 

What, then, is the statement ‘according to the facts "’ in regard to 
the five-line_staff? I leave it to the reader to say, hoping if he is a 


Therefore where a note is, by the universal usage of good | 


Five 


teacher, he will be willing to submit to some trouble and confusion in | 


the change of definition for the sake of the clearer light that the true 
statement will give the beginners. 
your mind. 

It is seen that the long spaces are of two kinds enclosed and unen- 
closed, but both lines and spaces are of two kinds in another way 
viz: Long, permanent ones, and short, occasional ones. 

The short occasional degrees (lines andspaces,) are used to enlarge 
the staff when an enlargement is needed. 

The terms “above” and “below’’ are intended to apply to these 


But read on before you make up | 


short occasional degrees and are used simply to show which way the | 


staff is being enlarged. (They are not intended to imply that such 
degrees are above or below the staff, for no line or space can exist 
musically except as a part of a staff.) 

The two kinds of lines and spaces have two kinds of naming. 
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| and to these, whose reputations belong to both continents, we 


THE NEW SCHEME. 


Milan, 
Out of this number have come Albani, Valleria, Miss Thursby, 


N 1873 there were eighty Americans studying music in 


~s 
7] Miss Kate Smith, better known Mile 


singing in Europe, and Miss Josie Jones Yorke, still with the opera 
company of Carl Rosa in England. Since that time Paris has con 
tributed Miss Van Zandt, Miss Emma N« 


as Caterina Measco, now 
vada, and Miss Griswold, 
add 
the names of Miss Kellogg, Miss Cary, Minnie Hauk, and Mr. Wil 
liam Candidus, and remembering how rarely the flower of success 
blooms, we gain some idea of the musical fertility of this country 
No other nation has produced an equal number of singers of equal 
reputation in the same time; but a nation we have been the last 
to realize and profit by our manifest advantage. It is as if we had 
left England to invent the cotton-gin, and France, McCormick's 
reaper. 


as 


is as 


* 


There is a tendency now to regard music as somethi 


independent of individualities. This is due to the efforts of a 
handful of people, and notably those of Mr. Theodore Thomas in 
his orchestral concerts, and aided more recently by Dr. Damrosch 
in his season of German opera These new conditions demand 
new provisions. 

Happily that period arises with our first moments of national 
leisure. A young nation is inevitably absorbed in providing for the 
necessities of its existence; but, this work achieved, there arise new 
wants that prove as imperative as those which have before com 
manded attention. To these the increase of wealth and wisdom of 
the country alone can minister. It is the appreciation of these facts 


that has led to musical projects on the part of a few publ i 


spirited 
i 


citizens of the United States. These ha.e taken the form of an or 
ganization, with the following gentlemen as its corporators Mayor 
William R. Grace, Mr. August Belmont, Mr. Joseph M. Drexel Mr. 
Richard Irvin, Jr., Mr. Francis B. Thurber, Judge William G. 
Choate, Mr. Theadore Thomas, Mr. Parke Godwin, Mr. Henry G. 
Marquand, Mr. Jesse Seligman, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of New 
York City; Mr. Henry S. Higginson, of Boston; Mr. Harrison Gar- 
rett, of Baltimore; Mr. A. Howard Hinkle, of Cincinnat Mr. N. 


K. Fairbanks, of Chicago; Mr. Leopold Weatherby, ‘of St. Louis. 


The ultimate aim of this organization is a National Conservatory of 
Music, the initiatory step the National School of Opera 

The address to the country takes the form of a demonst of 
native capabilities and an exposition of new methods of repress g 
| operatic works in a season of American opera, to be inaugurated 
this coming winter. Of this Mr. Charles E. Loder, so favorably 
| known in connection with the Wagner concerts, and with Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas, will be the zwfgessario, while Mr. Thomas will have 
| the entire musical direction. 

Madame Marchesi, than whom there could be no more conclusive 


The long permanent ones, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, etc., simply, and the | 


short occasional ones, 1st above, 2nd above, or 1st below, 2nd below, 
etc., (an abbreviation of “‘first added line above” or “below” etc., 
which is the whole and real name.) 

I say these are the namings, but there is one unfortunate exception 
the terms “ above’ and ‘‘below,” which properly apply only to the 
short occasional degrees are given to two of the long permanent ones; 
the first long space of the permanent staff is now called ‘‘the space 
below,” which naming classes it with the short occasional degrees. 

The disorder and irregularity of this is reason enough for changing 
the naming, but it might be endured if it did not compel the first 
short space to be called the second. This is in such direct violation 
of the truth that it ought not to continue. Let the terms “above” 
and “below” begin with the short added degrees. 
simple that would be! not to those whose minds are occupied with 
the present wrong formula I admit, but to the beginners. They would 
wonder that any other way was ever thought right. This, some who 
have tried it, know. 

Permanent degrees —Spaces : first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth. Lines (as before), first, second, third, fourth, and fifth. Occa- 
sional degress upward, first line above, first space above, second line 
above, second space above, etc. Downward. 
space below, etc. 

These are statements ‘‘according to the facts " from which true 
definitions could easily be formulated. G. F. R. 

ee ek Ee 
Music so softens and disarms the mind, 
That not an arrow does resistance find. 
Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 
And acts herself the triumph of her eyes. 
So Nero once, with harp in hand, surveyed 
His flaming Rome, and as it burned he played. 


| by the fact that they are taught to speak clearly and in 
| tones from childhood. 
tattention by no means so flattering. 


authority, has said that the United States is rapidly becoming the 
country to which the musical world will look for it n and 
counts for the unusually good voices found among 
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no uncertain 
The American voice has heretofore attracted 
But these words om 
pensate for less kind, but equally truthful comment. 

It is these forecasts that warrant the generous enterprise of which 


go far to « 


|the first branch established will be the National School of Opera 


How clear and | 


attempt only what be 


the 


So far as its policy is outlined, it is to in 


done effectively. It is in this way that great conservatories of 


| Europe, although supported by government subsidies, have arisen. 
In this country private enterprise must take the place of publi 
|funds. How much can be done will depend on the financial support 
received. But the country is proverbially liberal in operatic matters 
A guaranty fund of $50,000 is often raised in this city for a single 
iseason of opera. In view of these facts, there seems to be no 
| doubt that a project, 2ppealing not only to our national pride and 
national sympathies, but becoming a necessity brought before us by 
the great law of supply and demand, will be generously upheld 


First line below, first | 





As the incorporators are scattered over an extent of country and 
| the business of organizing will require frequent meetings, the dire 
! tion of the school has been intrusted to a board of trustees composed 
of the following persons: Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. Wm. 7 
| Blodgett, Mrs. Francis B. Thurber, Mrs. Thomas Ward, Mrs. 
| Richard Irvin, jr.. Mr.. August Belmont, Mayor Grace, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mr. Parke Godwin, Mr. Henry G. Marquand. 

In love of art, business ability, and social position, the 
presents various elements that contribute to success in any under- 
taking. The domestic culture of music as it were with us in a Na- 
| tional Conservatory, where training in all the highest branches of 
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| board 
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music can be obtained, and in which it is hoped the school of opera 
will be merged, must have certain indirect but equally important 
results. . 

One does not speak of an American school, but it is inevitable 
that a certain differentiation must in time result. It is quite as well if 
we hope it will result in our favor, and the star of music westward 
take its way. It will certainly do much toward creating a musical 
medium that will stimulate musical composition as well as musical 
execution. 

But the most beguiling view of the subject is not in the outlook for 
budding American talent, nor in our national glorification, but in 
the contemplation of the sum of human happiness which the wide 
diffusion of musical culture will increase. The most critical and ap- 
preciative audiences in the world are found among the blouses and 
nodding caps in the topmost galleries of little Italian theaters. An 
Italian peasant may make his mark, but he knows every phrase of 
his Verdi, Bellini, Rossini, and Donizetti. The American has been 
to the public schools, and has learned the value of primaries, but of 
music, as the Italian understands it, he agrees rather with Gautier, 
C'est le bruit qui coite le plus d'argent. \t is the touch of grace and 
joy that the arts alone can bestow, which the life of the American 
citizen lacks. It is this which the present project goes far to supply. 
—Mary Gay Humpureys, 7a North American Review. 


ES A 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE FOR SONG, 


N this time of general fault-finding, says Elsie M. Wilbor, in Zhe 
I Voice, with the harshness and inadaptibility for vocal purposes of 
the English language, in contrast with the rhythmic flow of the 
Italian and Spanish tongues, let us briefly compare its present con- 
struction with that of the past. I think a glance will convince most 
that our desire for speech-brevity has been the cause of the majority 
of its defects for vocalism. The English are by nature a taciturn 
people. Our literature by the side of German literary productions, 
with their polysyllabic and oft-times complicated sentences, appears. 
brief almost to curtness. Our vocabulary, the purer or Saxon part 
of it, is largely composed of monosyllables; the speech of the mil- 
lions proves this. We delight in presenting ideas with few sounds. 
Perhaps this explains the saying of that master of English prose, 
Addison, that ‘‘the sounds of our English words are commonly like 
those of string music, short and transient, which rise and perish 
upon a single touch; those of other languages are like the notes of 
wind-instruments, sweet and swelling, and lengthened out into 
variety of modulations.” 

Again, where formerly there were words of two or more syllables, 
we have taken it upon ourselves to abbreviate them into fractions of 
one syllable—I was about to add, or less. Such word-remnants are 
the words ‘‘arriv’d,”’ * pass’d,”’ ‘‘ believ'd,”’ and hundreds of others 
in daily use, in place of ‘‘arrived,”’ “ passed,”’ “ believed.”” And 
even where the orthography remains unchanged, our desire to sub- 
tract what we consider superfluous sounds makes us re'/y conspir tors 
ag’ inst that or try w'ich we are try ng to pr'mote. 

Then, we have done everything in our power to multiply the 
already too large numbers of consonants in our language. True, 
each of the five vowels has several sounds. but we are very sparing 
of them in the construction of words. Take, for example, the 
word ‘‘drowned."’ In seven component letters there are but two 
vowels, over against five consonants. This would not be so bad if 
only we pronounced both of the vowels; but what is the fact? We 
totally ignore the e in what should be a second syllable, leaving the 
poor ¢ to be literally ‘‘drown'd”’ in a sea of unfriendly consonants. 
Think you that our language can be musical when our mouths are 
stopped, our tongues twisted, and our throats strained in the en- 
deavor to give utterance to a mass of gurgling, gasping sounds, dig- 
nified by the name of consonants, but which, when fairly launched 
on our ears, resemble nothing so much as the “ death-rattle ?”’ 

The last objection to our language for song lies in the frequent oc- 
currence, | might almost say predominence, of the letter s and kin- 
dred sounds. How much more melodious is the ‘‘ walketh” and 
‘“‘talketh"’ of olden times, than the sharp, short ‘“‘walks”’ and 
“talks"’ of to-day. If hissing elements are not pleasant in speech, 
where it is not necessary to dwell on them, how much less are they 
in song, when syllables are frequently prolonged for several counts. 
Our language as it is can never be the material body for the soul of 
song. But while our tongue can never become vocal, it can be, and 
is to-day the acknowleaged speech of commerce. There is one 
language for song—the Italian; let us rest content, for the world 
recognizes another and greater language, that of business—the En- 
glish. Bearing ships round the globe on its lips, it becomes at once 
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MOZART’S REQUIEM. 


One more then, one more strain, 
In links of joy and pain 

Mighty the troubled spirit to inthrall! 
And let me breathe my dower 
Of passion and of power 

Full into that deep lay—the last of all! 
Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay or bind, 

The beautiful comes floating through my soul ; 
I strive with yearnings vain 
The spirit to detain 

Of the deep harmonies that past me roll! 


One more then, one more strain ; 
To earthly joy and pain 
A rich, and deep and passionate farewell ! 
I pour each fervent thought 
With fear, hope, trembling, fraught, 
Into the notes that o’er my dust shall swell. 


catty <i l 


EARLY CHUROH MUSIC IN NEW ENGLAND. 








. Hood's and from Gould's ‘History of Church Music in 
°%% America.” The history of music in New England for two 
hundred years is a history of Psalmody alone. 

It seems that many of the Puritans had great doubts about “‘ the 
propriety of singing the Psalms of David in a lively voice.” They 
held meetings to discuss such questions as the following : ‘‘ Whether 
women, as well as men, should be allowed to sing in church, inas- 
much as it was a disobeying of Paul's injunction that women should 
not be heard in public; also whether pagans [the unconverted] 
should be permitted to sing in church, or church members alone ; 
whether it was lawful to sing in metres devised by man; whether 
proper to learn new tunes."’ When part singing was first introduced, 
which was practically done by Andrew Law, of Connecticut, about 
the beginning of this century, it met with the strongest opposition, 
on the ground that it was encroaching on the lawful prerogative of 
men, to give women the governing part; the male singers insisted 
on singing the soprano, and leaving the tenor for the ladies. My 
authority says: ‘‘ We have seen a long and labored treatise to prove 
itto be wrong on many accounts to suffer the part to be sung by 
females; it being contrary to Scripture, and of course a sin for 
females to take the lead in singing, or any other religious exercise.” 
These views seem to have been held by the most ngid of the Pil- 
grims, but there was a small party who took broader views of the 
subject. One of the first things which the Puritan ministers did 
here was to prepare a new version of the Psalms, and the now scarce 
and famous “‘ Bay Psalm book,” published in 1640, was the first book 
printed in the colonies. Among these worthy divines were Mr. 
Webb and Mr. Eliot, apostle to the Indians of Roxbury, and Mr. 
Mather, of .Dorchester. These were of so different a genius for 
poetry that Mr. Shepard, of Cambridge, on the occasion, addressed 
them as follows : 


“You Roxbury poets, keep clear of the crime 
Of missing to give us a very good rhyme; 
And you of Dorchester, your verses lengthen, 
And with the text’s own word, you will them strengthen.”’ 


About the beginning of the eighteenth century, music had become 
so much neglected that few congregations could sing more than four 
or five tunes, and “‘ these few,”’ says Rev. Mr. Walter, of Roxbury, 
“‘had become so mutilated, tortured and twisted that Psalm singing 
had become a mere disorderly noise, left to the mercy of every un- 
skillful throat to chop, alter, twist and change according to their odd 
fancy, sounding like five hundred different tunes roared out at the 
same time, and so little in time that they were often one or two 
words apart, and so drawling that we sometimes had to pause twice 
to one word to take breath; and the decline had been so gradual 
that the very confusion and discord seemed to have become grateful 
to their ears, while melody sung in time and tune was offensive ; 
and when it was heard that tunes were sung by note, they argued 
that the new way, as it was called, was an unknown tongue, not 
melodious as the old, made disturbances in churches, required too 
much time, and made the young disorderly. The old way was good 
enough.” 

One writer observed in 


a fSHE following interesting and curious notes are taken from 


1723: “Truly, I have great jealousy 





the ‘ breath of life’ as well as the breath of speech, 
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that if we once begin to sing by note, the next thing will be to pray 
by rule and preach by rule, and then comes Popery!’’ Many con- 
gregations were ordered to sing by note and by rule alternately, to 
satisfy both parties. 

The first organ used in New England, if not in America, was in 
Boston, in what was then called Queen's chapel. It was imported 
August, 1713, and presented by Thomas Brattle, Esq. The preju- 
dice against the instrument was so great that it stood unpacked in 
the porch seven months. 

Mr. Billings, a tanner, born in Boston, 1747, died 1800, was the 
pioneer and father of American composition of choirs, public 
singing, schools and concerts. He wrote his ‘first tunes with chalk 
on the walls of the building while tending a mill grinding bark. He 
was a zealous patriot, much attached to the great patriot, Samuel 
Adams. Adams and Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, used to stand side by 
~ side with Billings, and perform in the church concert and choir. 


—_—_ 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESI'ONDENT. |} 
Lonpon, October 3, 1885. 


EPTEMBER is always the dead month in the English musical 
season, and we are far more concerned with the future than 
with the past. 

Details about the promenade concerts, which have furnished the 
<7 music of the recess, would not be interesting to you. It will 
suffice to say that these concerts are open nightly, and are at- 
tended by very large audiences, who pay a shilling for the privilege 
of walking about the parterre, or sitting down in the top gallery. 
Reserved seats are very cheap, and the highest are only 75 cents 
each. The profit is made upon the liquors consumed, and the audi- 
ence on the promenade is, particularly as to the “ painted and tired ”’ 
females on the promenade, more flighty than select. However, on 
Wednesdays, symphonies and other classical works are performed, 
and the attendance is better. During the month Mr. Prout’s Birm- 
ingham symphony, a “ Tory” symphony of Mr. Desmond Ryan, 
and numerous other symphonic works, concertos and overtures have 
been given. A prize has been offered for a new overture by an En- 
te musician, and it will be performed at a concert at which Miss 

ary Davies, Madame Trebelli, and Mr. Sims Reeves will sing. 
But the ordinary daily programs have been of little or no interest. 

The musical season is now, however, on the eve of commence- 
ment. There will, it seems, be no operatic performances in London 
this autumn. But, on the other hand, the concert fixtures are more 
numerous than ever. There is likely to be a paucity of novelties, 
for the best works were secured for the Birmingham Festival. How- 
ever, the festival works have all to be introduced to London, and, 
with the exceptions of Dr. Villiers Stanford's ‘The Three Holy 
Children,” and of Mr. Mackenzie's violin concerto, the chief Bir- 
mingham works are already in preparation. 

Most important of the winter fixtures are the 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


which are now about to enter their thirtieth season. The concerts 
will commence on the 17th inst., but only the programs of the first 
ten concerts are given. At the first concert, on October 17th, Mr. 
Manns will conduct Mr. Prout’s Birmingham symphony, and a new- 
comer, Miss Fanny Davies, a pupil of Madame Schumann, will play 
Beethoven's Concerto in G, the cadenzas being those written by 
Madame Schumann. There will also be a lengthy selection from 
“Die Meistersinger,"” supported by Misses Cramer and Arnim, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Jones, and Thorndike. On October 24th Mr. 
Corder’s new concert overture, ‘‘ Prospero,” will be produced, and 
the symphony will be the “ Pastoral’ of Beethoven. Mr. 
Rummel will play Liszt's First Concerto, and Madame Helene Cros- 
mond and Mr. Ben Davies will sing. On October 31st Dvorak’s 
Second Symphony in D minor will be produced, Mendelssohn's G 
minor Concerto will be played by M'lle Luziani, and Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s “ Merchant of Venice” music, including the Italian romance 
for tenor, will be performed. On November 7th Schubert's Sym- 
phony in C will be played, Bach’s Concerto in G, No. 4, for two 
flutes (Wells and Toothill) and violin concertante with orchestra will 
be performed, and a new symphonic poem, “Liebe und Leben, 
Kampf und Sieg,” by Dr. Ferdinand Praeger, will be produced. 
Madame Valleria will be the vocalist. On November rgth five 
numbers of Rubinstein's orchestral version of his pianoforte “ Bal 
Costume” will be produced. The symphony will be Haydn's 
* Clock,” Mr. Max Paier, will play the ‘‘ Emperor ’’ Concerto, and 
Madame Trebelli's daughter Antoinette will make her Crystal 
Palace début. 











On November 21st Beethoven's Choral Fantasia, a piano concerto 
by Raff (played by Mr. Oscar Beringer), and “ Italian '’ Symphony 
will be performed, and Handel's ‘‘Ariadne”’ Overture will be played 
| for the first time at the Crystal Palace. On November 28th a little- 
| known harp concerto by Handel will be played by Mr. E. Lockwood 
| and Berlioz’s “‘ Episode in the Life of a Musician ” will be perfor med. 
| On December 5th there will be a Mozart concert, in memory of the 
|death of the Salzburg composer, December sth, 1791. Madame 
| Frickenliaus will play the ‘“* Coronation’’ Concerto, and Mr. Clinton 
| the slow movement from a clarinet concerto, and the “‘ Jupiter "’ will 
|be performed. An Italian cafriccio by the Russian composer 
| Tschaikowski, will be played for the first time in England, and 
| Dvorak’s Nocturne, and Cowen's ‘*‘ Language of Flowers’ will be 
jheard. Mr. Cowen will conduct. On December 12th M. Stanislaus 
| Bercewicz will make his English débu/, and will play Wieniawski's 
Second Violin Concerto, the symphony being Schumann in B-flat. 
On December igth Cowen's “Sleeping Beauty,’ with Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, Miss Hope Glenn, Messrs. Lloyd and King, will close a pre- 
Noel season of more than usual interest. 

Antonin Dvorak’s ‘“‘ The Spectre’s Bride” will be performed Feb- 
ruary 13th, and Gounod’s *‘ Mors et Vita’’ during Lent. Bottesini 
will play February 20th, Joachim on March 6th, and the “ Choral "’ 
Symphony will be performed April 17th, Mr. Mann’s benefit taking 
place on April 24th. The orchestra, of eighty-five players, is prac- 
tically the same as last year. Mr. Manns is, as usual, conductor. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 


The Richter three London programs, on October 24th, November 
3rd and 11th, are, as usual in the autumn, composed of popular 
works. The three symphonies are the second of Brahms, the D 
minor of Schumann, and the ‘“‘ Choral" of Beethoven he over- 
tures are ‘‘ Egmont,” ‘‘ Leonora No. 2,’ and ‘“‘ Euryanthe:’’ and 
there are also excerpts from “‘ Das Rheingold " and “ Tristan,” the 
love duet (Valleria and Lloyd) from “ Die Walkure,”’ a sextet for 
strings and two horns by Bach, Hans Sach's monologue, the “ Kai- 
sermarsch,” ‘‘ Carnaval Romain,” and the first Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Next year Herr Richter will complete ten years of service at the 
Vienna Opera-House, and will then be ent tled to various pensions 
for himself, his wife, and children. It was in order not forfeit 
those pensions that Richter refused the engagement offered to him 
to conduct the German opera in New York this winter. After next 
year, however, the distinguished conductor will be to a certain ex- 
tent a free lance, and various continental tours are projected 


to 


CHORAL CONCERTS. 


The Royal Albert Hall choral concerts will takegplace November 
4th, 14th (matinee), 25th; December gth; January Ist, 20th: Feb- 
ruary roth; March toth, 31st; and Good Friday. The choir rehear- 
sals take place every Monday evening at the Albert Hall. The 
prospectus announces the gratifying fact that the attendance during 
the last was even better than during the previous season. The com- 
mittee naturally take pride in the production of * Parsifal,”’ and 
they allude to M. Gounod’s “‘ Mors et Vita”’ in flattering terms. M. 
Gounod's latest oratorio with Latin words will be produced on the 
evening of November 4th, and will be repeated on Saturday after- 
noon, November 14th, Madame Albani, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley 
taking part in each performance. The other choral works an- 
nounced are “*‘ Redemption,”’ ‘* Elijah,’’ ‘‘ Faust"’ (Berlioz), ‘‘ Martyr 
of Antioch,” ‘‘ Song of Victory”’ (Hiller), “‘ Judas Maccabzeus,”’ and 
“Messiah."" The artists announced besides Madame Albani, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, already mentioned, are Misses Anna 
Williams, Cramer, Glenn, Winn, and Hilda Wilson, Mesdames Val- 
leria, Marion, and Patey, Messrs. Maas, Foote, Mills, Burgon, Pyatt, 
and Foli. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society announce seven concerts under 
their new and able conductor, Mr. W. H. Cummings. The conver- 
sazione is abandoned. The council also remind members that the 
society is incorporated solely for the promotion of musical art, and 
no profits can be divided among the shareholders. The concert 
November 2oth, Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘Woman of Sa- 


dates are 
maria,’ Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Psalm xix,,"’ and Beethoven's ‘‘ Mount of 
Olives ;"" December 18th, ‘‘ Messiah; January 15th, ‘Elijah ;"’ 


February 12th, Gounod’s ‘‘ Mors et Vita ;’’ March 12th, “ Creation ;”’ 
April 16th, Sullivan's ‘‘ Martyr of Antioch,” and Rossini's ‘‘Stabat 
Mater ;"’ and May 7th, Handel's “ Belshazzar.'’ Engagements have 
already been made with Miss Anna Williams, Miss Annie Marriott, 
Miss Samuell, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame 
Patey, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Maas, Iver M’Kay, Winch, Santley, 
Mills, Foh, and other vocalists. . f 

Messrs. Novello’s choir concert programs include ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” 
“Redemption,” ‘“‘ Spectre’s Bride,” ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,”’ and other 
works under Mr. H. C. Mackenzie. 
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JUVENILE HYMNODY. 


BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





Br 
fr HE Philadelphia Sunday-school and Adult School Union was 
2 founded in 1817, and was succeeded by the American Sunday- 
school Union in 1824. These and similar societies, says Prof. 
Bird in Zhe /ndependent, issued a number of small collections, the 
contents of which were at first mainly from old and familiar authors, 
and adapted rather for adult use. As time went on, the proportion of 
hymns distinctly for children increased. Much of this material was 
tolerably dead wood, but not all. The most important of these 
compilations was the S. S. ‘Union Hymns,”’ 1835, with a smail 
supplement, 1845 ; most Americans now in middle life were brought 
up on this. It deserves more examination than it haseverhad. The 
editors (whom they were I know not) had command of sources now 
unknown or lost. A somewhat careful annotation leaves the great 
number of 150 hymns—above one-fourth of the whole—untraced to 
any previous book or writer. Some of these had decided merit. A 
few of them went further, and are perhaps still in use; others were 
undeservedly forgotten. For instance: 
** Gracious God, to thee I pray; 
Give me grace to pray aright, 
Guide and bless me every day, 
And defend me every night. 





** Let thy mercy, while I live, 
Every needful want supply; 
And thy blissful presence give 
To support me when I die,” 
Or this, in a higher key. I give but the first stanza: 
‘*O, for a heart to feel 
The presence where we stand! 
Remember, as we kneel, 
That God is nigh at hand, 
And while we meet to seek him thus 
He will be gracious e’en to us,” 

Meantime the work went on in England. Leading books were 
those edited for the Leeds S. 5S. Union, by J. P. Clapham, 1833, and 
for the Home and Colonial School Society, by Mrs. Herbert Mayo, 
1838 ; both these went through various editiéns. Dorothy Thrupp 
and Jane E. Leeson were voluminous writers. Of distinctly Anglican 
type, Dr. Neale’s ‘‘ Hymns for Children ” (1842—'44—’46) have been 
noticed in these columns, and Isaac William's ‘‘ Hymns on the Cat- 
echism ” (1843) and Mrs. C. F. Alexander's ‘‘ Hymns for Little Chil- 
dren "’ (1848) and other tracts may be hereafter. The last-named 
has won exceptional success ard praise in this field. ‘‘ The Child's 
Christian Year "’ 1841, had influence, and so, I suppose, had Keble's 
“Lyra Innocentium,”’ 1846, though its contents were not meant or 
fitted to be sung, and were not for children. but about them. Of the 
older school James Montgomery produced some juvenile lyrics, Ed- 
meston a great many, and Kelly one or two. Not to go on giving 
details, 1 merely mention a few of eminent power and popularity, 
by different writers, who produced little beyond them. Such are 
Henry Neale’s 

‘God of mercy, throned on high,” 
Joshua King’s excellent 
“ When his salvation bringing,” 
John Henley’s 
“‘Children of Jerusalem,” 
Mrs. Mary Lundie Duncan's 
“ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me,”’ 


Thomas Bilby’s 
‘* Here we suffer grief and pain,” 
Mrs. A. H. Shepherd’s 
‘*Around the throne of God in Heaven,” 
and the most famous of all, Andrew Young’s 
‘* There is a happy land,” 

It is curious that so many juvenile hymns, like the three last, deal 
with a topic which young children can not naturally know or care 
about; for, of course, the vanity of this life and the need of a better 
are realized only in later years. It is not exactly a matter for na- 
tional pride that that extremely popular bit of nonsense, 

‘*] want to be an angel,”’ 


is American. One may doubt whether any human being ever did, 
or ever could, desire to pass out of his own department of the crea- 
tion into another; but perhaps the writer, and the multitudes who 
have sung her effusion with thoughtless delight, confounded 
,‘angels’’ with “spirit of just men made perfect,’’ and meant the 


latter. W.F. Stevenson, in his valuable ‘‘ Hymns for Church and 
Home ”’ (1873) which has a large section for infant use, found it nec- 
essary to amend the absurdity of the first line of this to 

**T would be like an angel.” 

The dangers of instilling insincerity into the minds of children by 
making them sing verses which are totally foreign to their real feel- 
ings, has been often dwelt upon. Perhaps the worst example of it is 
a production which happily has no currency, but was copied from 
‘Youth's Magazine "’ into ‘‘ The Child's Hymn Book,”’ published by 
the American Tract Society without date, but apparently less than 
thirty years ago: 

**O let me die; for death is gain, 
And life is loss, and sin is pain ; 
And Heaven is pure, and praise is sweet, 
And bliss is found at Jesus’ feet, 
And time’s a shadow—let me die, 
And rise to immortality.” 
And so on, till it ends as it began, 
‘* Death is ‘far better ’—let me die.” 


Now, if we wish to make little prigs, humbugs, and hypocrites of our 
children, that is the sort of thing to put into their mouths. What is 
the use of clouding and bewildering their infant minds by telling 
them what they can not and will not believe, that “life is loss and 
time’s a shadow ?”’ Soon enough they will learn for themselves 
what truth is in Ecclesiastes; and then perhaps they will find that 
the desire for death is no Christian grace, but a cowardly weakness. 
The emotional John Cennick, 140 years ago, used to sing, 
‘*T long to leave this wretched world,” 


but he did not put that sort into his hymns for children. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 





A REMINISCENCE OF JENNY LIND. 


} MET old Captain Thomasson in 1879 in the Galt House rotunda. 
Being in his genial, talkative mood, I asked him if the newspaper 
stury was true, said to have been told by him several years before, 
that he was with Jenny Lind at Niagara when the great songstress 
dropped on her knees at the brink of the cataract, and, with stream- 
ing eyes, thanked God that He had vouchsafed to her sight so grand 
an exhibition of His powers. 

‘“Yes,"’ said the captain, ‘‘ that was in the early spring of ‘so, and 
there was an icy mantle half way down the falls from the edge, and 
great masses of ice springing up from the bed of the river below to 
meet the water as it fell. It was magnificent, and the great-hearted 
lady could not restrain herself as she saw it. I shall never forget 
her prayer to be made a better woman—to be made able to better 
serve the Maker of so wonderful a world in the way that she should. 
We all uncovered our heads as she knelt there, and I think I am a 
better man for the memory, 

We had been together then for nearly a month. I had Miss Lind 
and her party as passengers from New Orleans to Louisville. The 
trip down I had carried hundreds of the first people of the South to 
hear her sing in New Orleans. They had come all the way from 
Memphis and Little Rock and Vicksburg, but when they got to New 
Orleans there was hardly a seat to be had for love or money. So, 
many of them came back with me unsatisfied - they had rather be 
on the same boat with Jenny Lind than to stay for the Mardi Gras 
and all that in New Orleans. When we were fairly on our way up 
the river, one of the ladies—she was a great beile in her days, the 





daughter of a Senator, and afterwards the wife of one of our foreign 
| ministers—came to me and asked whether it was really true that 
| Miss Lind meant to keep her state-room all the way to Memphis. 

| “Of course not,” said I, ‘“*Everybody comes to dinner on my 
| boat.” 

| Those were simple times. The captain of a Mississippi steam- 
| boat was a person of more consequence even than the commander 
|of an ocean steamer is to-day, and Captain Thomasson was the 
| most noted of all the captains on the Father of Waters 

| ‘*Of course not. She'll be at dinner to-day." Then I went to 
| Barnum—Barnum, the showman, who was managing Miss Lind. 
“Barnum,” says I, “is Miss Lind getting ready for dinner ?” 
Barnum looked up surprised. ‘*Why, no!’’ said he. ‘* Miss Lind 
| eats her meals in her room.” 

| *‘ Not on my boat," said I; “for you see I didn’t want to disappoint 
| the ladies.”” Well, Barnum and I argued it awhile, and I then agreed 
to talk to Miss Lind myself about it. I knocked at the door of her 
|stateroom. ‘The pleasantest voice I ever heard said, ‘Come in.’ 

| ‘* Miss Lind,” said 1, *‘ 1 am the captain of this boat. There are 
twenty ladies on board —ladies of the first station in America— 

















whom I brought anywhere from two to six hundred miles down to 
New Orleans to hear and see you. They couldn't get even to the 
door of your concert room for the crowd; so took passage on my 
boat again with no other hope than just toseeyou. They didn't 
want to be rude—neither do | ; but | hope you will gratify them and 
not seclude yourself all this long trip.”’ 

* My dear captain,’ said she, as pleasantly as could be, ‘I don't 
mean to hide myself, why should 1? But what would you have me 
do?’ 

‘Come and sit at my right hand at dinner,” said I. 
time for the bell to ring.” 

“ Wiz ze greatest pleasure,” said the great lady. And when din- 
ner was ready she came out of her stateroom smiling, and bowed to 
everybody in the ladies’ cabin, and sat down by my side. 

** Will you not do me ze honaire to introduce me to ze ladies?” 
she said, and | introduced her to all the lady passengers who were at 
my table—all ladies, mind you. It was the most pleasant dinner | 
ever had. Miss Lind was curious about everything, and especially 
about plantation life. She and Miss got to be great friends, 
and the lady afterwards visited Mrs. Goldschmidt, after her marriage 
to the pianist, at her home in London. 

After dinner the tables were cleared away, and Miss Lind sat 
down on the sofa at the end of the cabin. I went forward to where 
Barnum was sitting, near the clerk's office. ‘‘ Barnum,” said I, 
‘won't Miss Lind sing something for the ladies ?”’ 

“ Captain,” said he, turning on me, *‘ are you going raving mad? 
Miss Lind sing in a public place like this! Why, man, you make me 
laugh. Miss Lind gets a thousand dollars for every song she sings. 
Perhaps you've a thousand dollars to spare about you? Offer her 
that—and then she'll tell you to go about your business.” 

“ All nght, Barnum,”’ said I, ‘‘ we'll see.”’ 

Well, then, 1 went into my pantry and got my nigger band to- 
gether. There was one likely young boy among ‘em who had such a 
voice as you never heard. | was younger then, by considerable, than 
I am now, but I could never hear that boy sing one of his plantaticn 
songs without tears coming into my eyes. But | thought I'd try him 
first. So one of the boys kept time on his banjo, and the fellow 
sang over hissong. It was about a yellow girl who had been sold 
off into slavery fré6m her Louisiana home into Georgia. I always 
thought the boy made it up himself. 1 never heard the words or the 
music before or since. The words didn't exactly rhyme. nor the 
music wasn't such as you hear in the opera, but 1 knew it would do. 
So I got the boys together in the cabin, and afer they had played 
awhile the boy sang his song. Miss Lind listened from first to last 
and there were tears in her eyes. too, when it was finished. I don’t 
know exactly how it was, but five minutes afterwards she was at the 
piano, and sang first the music of that song, as well as she could re 
member it, and then song after song of her own. And not only that 
evening, either, but every evening she was on the boat. The pianist 
of her troupe played, too, and the other members of the company 
sang or played, and my ladies, also, and such concerts there were 
never in America before or since. 

We got to be great friends, and when we reached Louisville, and 
my boat laid up on account of the ice. she urged me to go with her to 
New York. It was on the way that we stopped at Niagara. | tell 
you, sir, that she was the greatest and most beautiful and the best 
woman I ever knew. 

I think the captain keeps a few little flowers and such trifles that 
date back to that trip, religiously by him to this date. He has never 
married, I believe, though he was a comparatively young man in ‘$0. 
—Exchange. 


“It's nearly 
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Explanatory Notes Concerning Messrs. Skerrentyee 
Bros.’ Wonderful Organ. 


BY ‘‘ONE ACQUAINTED WITH THE NEW PRINCIPLE.” 


HIS unique instrument has been designed to meet the require- | 

y ments of modern organists in the important branch of *‘ word | 
painting.” 

The practice (until lately in vogue) of having to ask your 

sistant "’ to sit on the lower octave of the pedal board when “ thun- 


‘as- 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





der "’ had to be simulated, is obviously attended with much incon- 
venience to the organist, and certainly with some discomfort to his 
‘‘assistant."’ In short, such an arrangement is only worthy of 
medizval times, and quite incompatible with Nineteenth Century 
enlightenment. 

In remedying this and other similar difficulties, the celebrated 
Amsterdam firm have—by building the organ in question—done 
more to alleviate the sufferings of humanity than the combined ef- 
forts of all the gin distilleries, for which their country has hitherto 
been famous. 
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The organist has now only to draw the 70-foot pedal reed, and 
place his left toe and heel on the bottom C sharp and E respectively, 
when not only is “thunder” of the most appalling description in- 
stantly produced, but, simultaneously, a sound resembling the col- 
lapse of twenty avalanches of the first magnitude. This, it must be 
conceded, is a noteworthy improvement upon the “ old"’ principle. 

The “ Duesarp” and ‘* Hailstone Cylinder ’’ speak for themselves, 
or, rather, they wi// do, if you give them the chance. 

The “ Bax-kratcher"’ is a “divided”’ stop, the separation taking 
effect in the region of the “ Os fonti’’ (or spinal cord). This remark 
also applies to the ‘‘Assezbre”’ and “ Heertiklar,”’ so that the organist 
can, by certain coupling movements, make other most effective com- 
binations, such as— 

(1) ‘*Assez-heertiklar,”’ 
(2) ‘*Assez-kratcher,” 
or 
(3) ‘*Assez-baxkratcher,” 
according as his fancy may dictate. 

The pipes of the ‘“‘Assez-bre”’ are made of the purest ‘“‘ jaw-bone”’ 
concrete, and fitted with long, drooping “ ears,’’ which impart a pe- 
cular and characteristic tone, This stop is also on a heavy pressure 
of wind supplied exclusively by a donkey-engine. 

Herr Skithaussen makes admirable use of this last-named stop 
during the Psalms for the twentieth evening. He holds the chord of 
the minor ninth high up the key-board, and the appealing character 
of this discord (with the ‘“Assezbre’’ drawn) vividly depicts the ter- 
rible nature of the “‘ wild asses’ thirst.'’ While this is going on, he 
plays a few augmented fifths, staccato, on the 70-foot pedal reed, 
which emits a sound akin to that produced by a huge Flanders mare 
kicking against the stable door. 

The greatest achievement of Messrs. Skerrentyee Bros. has yet to 
be described. The “grin of the dog” that ‘runs about the city "’ 
has always baffled the efforts of our most distinguished Church mu- 
sicians in all ages. 

I have searched, in vain, through Sir John Hawkins’ and Dr. 
Burney's history of music to find any trace of this being accom- 
plished by Tallis, Blow, Purcell, Boyce, or any other equally cele- 
brated men. The difficulties to be encountered are two-fold— 

Ist. 
2nd. 
Skerrentyee Bros. now come to the rescue with their “ Heertiklar.’’ 

The chord of the diminished seventh, held down on the stop for 
three crotchets’ duration, will cause the soberest ‘‘pug’’ that ever 
breathed to instantly ‘split his hides"’ with laughter. ‘Then seize a 
favorable opportunity of applying the ‘“‘ Metronomic Accelerator” 
to his tail, and this representative of the canine species will imme- 
diately exhibit a predisposition in favor of expeditious perambula- 
tion which has never hitherto been credited to any quadruped. 

Skerrentyee Bros.’ organs are undoubtedly ¢#e instruments ‘ of the 
future,” and I trust they will be cordially recommended by all true 
admirers of the “ king of instruments."—London Musical Standard. 


HOW MENDELSSOHN MADE MOSIC. 


** How to coax the dog to grin.” 
Then, ‘* how to make him accelerate his movements.” 


"N= ENDELSSOHN delighted in the open air and beautiful sce- 
™M nery. When he was twenty, he staid for some time at Chester, 
eo- where he was entertained by a Mr. Taylor. 

He loved afterward to tell of the charm which the meadow and 
brook, the trees and grass had for him there. He spent much time 
in sketching and painting; but his head was full of music, and every- 
thing suggested a musical idea to him. He was very fond of carna- 
tions, and he set a bunch of them to music in the album of a daugh- 
ter of his host. with a drawing of the flowers over the notes ; not for- 
getting to set some delicate arpeggios in the music for the scent of 
the flowers. On seeing the younger sister with some bell-shaped 
flowers in her hair, he said that the fairies might dance on the trum- 
pets, and he set them to a capriccio. He never tired of merry- 
making, and one afternoon toward dusk, he, with a number of young 
people, was one of a happy young company that was picnicking ina 
thicket. Some one gayly proposed a fire; and all began to drag the 
boughs and twigs into place, so that soon they had a fine bonfire. 
While still lingering around it, Mendelssohn began to ask for some 
music, but nothing could be found save a worn-out fiddle of the 
gardener’s. Mendelssohn, all undismayed, began to play, shouting 
with laughter at his performance ; but soon there was a hush in the 
chat and sport, and the whole party sat spell-bound at the lovely 
music which he drew from even that despised fiddle. He would sit 
for hours, improvising dance-tunes, and liked nothing better than to 
entertain his friends with his music. He always looked back on his 
visit to Chester as one of the brightest spots in a bright life.—Agatha 
Tunis, in “‘ From Bach to Wagner,” St. NICHOLAS for October. 
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CINCINNATI, NOVEMBER, 1885. 

THE MUSICAL VISITOR ts published on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. 

BQ" Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters om dusiness to the Publishers. 


AT or about this time of the year look out 
for new musical enterprises, labeled ‘Vol. L., 
No. I.” They are already beginning to appear 
with the usual contributions from **A Constant 
Reader,”’ and ‘‘An Oijd Subscriber.” 


We are so fortunate as to be able to present 
to our readers in this Vistror another of our 
friend Geo. S. Gerdon’s charming letters of 
European travel. ‘* Two Hermit Churches”’ 
will delight and instruct all who read it. 

WE regret to announce the death of Lowell 
Dr. Mason, the American 
musical reform pioneer. Mr. Mason died Sat- 
urday, October 17th, at his home in New 
He was a member of the old and well- 


Mason, son of 


Jersey. 
known firm of Mason & Hamlin. 


Tue London programs for the coming sea- 
son are full of interest, and include novelties 
of every description. A careful perusal of 
our London letter in this number will give an 
idea of what is to be offered to the public by 


the London musical purveyors this winter. 


Tue English are kicking against the em- 
ployment of foreign musicians to the exclu- 
sion of home talent of which there seems to 
be plenty. Certainly the Engiish composers 
of to-day have nothing to lose by comparison 
with their contemporaries of other countries, 


Ir seems as if the square piano had seen its 
best days. In estimating the relative impor- 
tance of the upright and square of to-day, the 
New York Courter says that 20 years ago the 
squares amounted to go per cent, Now the 
proportion is about 20 per cent. grand, 60 per 
cent. uprights, 20 per cent. square, with the 


latter style steadily declining. While the up- 


right is not the most artistic piece of furniture 
that could be devised, it is certainly in that 

















respect a great advance upon the square, and 
where room is limited there is no question of 
its desirability, 

OuR readers must not fail to include the 
VISITOR in 
Christmas and New Year gifts. 
propriate present to a musical friend could 
It will delight and in- 


the make-up of their lists of 
A more ap- 


hardly be imagined. 
struct the year round, and be a constant re- 
minder of the giver’s good taste. 


IN connection with the date of October 22, 
the Musical Courier, gives some interesting 
Among other events occurring 
on or about that date, we learn that Liszt was 
born October 22, 1811; Gade, born October 
22, 1817; Damrosch, born October 22, 1832, 
and that Spohr died October 22, 1803. 


information. 





**SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE, or the Bundle of 
Sticks,” is the name of a most charming little 
The plot is inter- 
esting, the story well told, and the lesson 


operetta for young folks. 


taught by it can not fail to be of great benefit. 
The music is all new, and is just as bright and 


pretty as it can be. The words are by Mrs. 


Clara Louise Burnham, the music by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root. 


ARE Russians ‘‘ afeered” that the Nihilists 
ate concerned in the importation of pianos 
and other musical instruments into their terror- 
stricken country? It would seem so from the 
following item concerning the revised tariff 
list which the London Standard makes public: 

The revised tariff lists of musical instru- 
ments imported into Russia is as follows: 
Upright pianos and small pipe organs, £12 
each ; grand and short grand pianos and pipe 
organs, £19 1I4s.; reed organs and harmo- 
niums, £2; and all other musical instruments 
and parts thereof, £3, The Russian govern- 
ment do not, according to this tariff, propose 
to lend any reckless encouragement to the 
study of music. 





THEKE seems to be some relation between 
gastronomy, The fol- 
lowing observations by the restaurateur at the 


music i- 1 after all. 


Thomas’ summer concerts in Chicago are 
worth considering : 

‘*On Wagner nights we sell five times the 
amount of beer sold on any other night, and 
the number of pretzels and seed cakes con- 
sumed is enormous. On Mendelssohn nights 
there is a notable falling off in the demand 
for ham sandwiches. I make a profit of 85 
per cent, on every ham sandwich I sell. This 
man Mendelssohn does not strike me as being 
very much of a musician, anyway. Strauss is 
the best friend I find in my business, for he 
creates a demand for wine, There’s nothing 
like a Strauss waltz to make a man feel rich, 
and to reconcile a woman to the utmost limit 
of human vanity.” 

WE learn from the English music papers 
that Mr. S. G. Pratt, of Chicago, the author 
of the opera, ‘* Zenobia,”’ has secured a hear- 
ing im London for some of his works, We re- 
print the following item : 

A special concert of much interest is to be 
given at the Crystal Palace to-day, October 
10th, when works by the American composer, 
Mr. S. G. Pratt, will be performed. These 








will consist of the anniversary overture dedi- 
cated to General Grant, and performed here in 
his honor during his visit in 1877; an elegy 
to the General, a symphony entitled “ Prodigal 
Son,” and the overture and vocal excerpts 
from the opera ‘‘Zenobia,” a work which is 
duly appreciated across the Atlantic. Misses 
Griswold and L. Little, Mr. O. Harley, and 
B. H. Grove, will be the solo vocalists, and 
the Crystal Palace choir and orchestra will co- 
operate in the performances, which will be 
conducted by Mr. Manns and Mr, Pratt. The 
occasion will be a manifestation of the quality 
of transatlantic musical composition of the 
present day. 





Music as a Curative. 





The influence of music upon the mind, its 
effects upon the nervous system, its strange 
power upon both the physical and spiritual 
parts of man, though not fully understood, is 
remarkable and indisputable. 

Whether or no the time is near at hand, as 
some claim it is,when music is to be summoned 
to the physician’s aid to cure disease, we do not 
care to discuss at this time. But that there 
are certain wrong states of the mind which are 
easily righted by the concord of sweet sounds 
is well known, and as the mind affects the 
body, if one is cured, both are cured. - 

Stradella’s beautiful music which stayed the 
hands of those who had come to murder him 
is no myth, or if it is it illustrates a great 
truth. David playing before Saul to exorcise 
the demon of insanity that possessed the King 
not only shows us the medicinal value of 
music, but also gives us a glimpse of the fact 
that this great power was well understood in 
those far away days. 

If our musicians would give some attention 
to this subject and experiment with a view to 
getting at the bottom facts in the case, the 
investigation would be an interesting one and 
doubtless productive of valuable results. 

But the experiments must be conducted with 
care. Some medicines kill instead of cure; 
much of the music of the day would be alike 
fatal. If it takes a strong, able-bodied man to 
bear up under it now, what would a poor 
helpless invalid do? 





Charlatans. 


This word is frequently applied by members 
of the musical profession to fellow members. 
The late Music Teachers Association meeting 
held in New York, was provocative of several 
letters in which the writers advocated ‘* weed- 
ing out the charlatans.” 

This is all right. They should be weeded 
out of all professions and organizations musical 
or otherwise. But this word is, we fear, often 
interpreted by those who apply it, to mean 
‘*all those who do not agree with us,’”’ or 
‘*those who have not arrived at our attain- 
ments,” or in other words ‘‘a charlatan is one 
who does not belong to our set.” 

Now a charlatan is a pretender; one who 
deceives, whatever his attainments may be. 
No matter how proficient or cultured he may 
be, it does not prevent him from being a char- 











latan and a pretender. On the other hand an 
earnest student, a patient plodder, though of 
limited ability, is the peer of the classicist in 
worthiness of purpose and honest endeavor. 

The pianist is very much inclined to look 
down upon and decry the work of the singing 
teacher. The ‘‘ Psalm singer’ is considered 
beneath the notice of the manipulator of the 
ivories, The teacher of the rudiments in any 
art or science, honest and capable in his sphere 
though he may be, is not considered as occupy- 
ing a very elevated position in the profession, 
by those whose fortune it is to deal only with 
advanced subjects. At least the place assigned 
him is not such a one as to make hishead swim 
with the height thereof. 

There are pretenders in all the walks of life, 
There are teachers, so-called, both of elemen- 
tary and complex matters who rightly deserve 
the name of charlatans; there are too many 
they 

the 


who are attempting what they know 

cannot accomplish; who are deceiving 
pupil and public, who work with an unworthy 
purpose, and who deserve the fate that sooner 
or later will surely overtake them. But these 


frauds are not confined to the ranks of the 


psalm singers any more than to the army of 
piano pounders ; nor to those teachers whose 
attainments are limited, nor to the more ad- 
vanced in the profession. 

All dishonesty is charlatauism. 


of being what we are not is charlatanism. 


All pretense 
All 
All 


pharisaical elevation of the neck and nose is 


self-imagined superiority is charlatanism. 


disgusting charlatanism, wherever found, and 
its limits are not measured by the knowledge 
and attainments of any one in any branch of 


the profession, 
City Hotes. 


Two song recitals by Miss Hetlich and Miss 
Dickman are projected and will soon be given. 
The program will contain some of the gems of 
song. 

A great deal of interest is manifested in the 
coming duet recitals of Messrs. Andres and 
Doerner. A public rehearsal will be given on 
the Saturday afternoon of each concert, 

Mr. Geo, Magrath, on Oct. oth, gave a piano 
recital to the pupils of Miss Ciara Baur’s Con- 
servatory, which cannot fail of being of great 
educational value to them, It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Magrath will favor the public at large 
in this way ere the season closes. 

Fenton Lawson, President of The Musical 
Club, is an earnest worker for the ertertain- 
ment and enjoyment of itsmembers. The new 
arrangemert of Saturday night socials will not 
only avoid an interference with the numerous 
recitals, etc., projected for this winter, but 
will doubtless be of great interest to all who 
attend. 

The Union Band of Hope Mission gave a 
very interesting program at G. A, R. Memorial 
Hall, Oct. 27. The performers were: Mrs. 
Jennie McCord, Virgil A. Pinkley, and L. E, 
LeVassor. _ The Mission is under the superin- 
tendency of Mr. John P. Cline, Secretary of 
The Shumate Publishing Co. A more extend- 
ed notice must be deferred. 





The pupils of Prof. Baetens are coming to 
the fore as composers ; Miss Coulter and Miss 
Danziger have piano pieces now going through 
the press of The John Church Co., entitled re- 
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and 
do credit 


} 
spectively; ‘*Distant Chimes,” “ The | 
Wandering Bird,” that would to 
older and more experienced heads, 


With the present season the Cincinnati 
Music School enters upon its sixth year. Miss 
Emma Cranch still continues in charge of the 
vocal department, and the management re- 
mains the same, viz: Geo. Schneider, Arthur 
Mees, and B, W. Foley. 


Mrs, Geppert’s College of Music on Race 
St. gave an interesting A/usica/e, on the evening 
of Oct. 28, at which the best composers were 
represented. Mr. H. G. Andres, A. J. Schath, 
Theo. Hahn, John Yoakley and Mrs. Annie 
Beatie were the performers. 


This is the most trying season of the year 
for singers and speakers; more colds are con- 
tracted at this time than during the more se- 
vere winter. We advise our readers to provide 
themselves with a sure remedy in the shape of 
a bottle of Allen’s Lung Balsam. We know 
of its value from experience and it is about the 
only preparation that we can recommend as 
efficient and safe. 


Mr. Geo. Schneider gave the first recital of 
his present series as per announcement on Oct.6, 
and the second on Oct. 20. The third will be 
given on Nov. 13, and the fourth on Nov. 17. 
(he attendance at these recitals is large, as it 
should be. We know of no means of education 
so valuable as a recital of the best music by su- 
perior musicians, and we are glad to see that 
music pupils are taking advantage of these and 
similar entertainments this season with a de- 
termination to profit by as well as to enjoy 
them. At these recitals we have been espec- 
ially pleased with the rendition of music by the 
old composers, with whose works the musical 
public of to-day are more or less unacquainted. 
It is superfluous to speak of Mr. Schneider’s 


playing. It was all that could be desired. 


Mr. Adolph Carpe’s first recital took place at 
College Hall, Oct. 15. The next will occur on 
Nov. 10. Mr. Car; e gave a finished perform- 
ance of the program announced in last VIsIToR. 
The characteristics of the different composers, 
Handel, Bach, Field, Brahms, Schubert and 
Weber, diversified and varied as they are, were 
The cily is to be con- 

such hard-working, 


admirably represented. 

gratulated that it has 
pains-taking musicians as Messrs, Carpe and 
Schneider in it, who are willing to give the 
public the benefit of their labors in this way. 
Mr. Carpe's next recital will be devoted to 
3eethoven and his works. See the admirable 
sketch of Beethoven by Mr. Carpe in this 
VISITOR. 


The 1st concert of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra was given at the Odeon, Oct. 23. The 
Orchestra was assisted vocally by Miss Corinne 
Moore who sang most charmingly, and by Mr. 
Geo. Schneider who played, with the orchestra, 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D minor in his 
usual graceful and conscientious manner. Mr. 
Broekhoven is to be heartily congratulated on 
his debut as an orchestral leader. His con- 
ducting showed an intelligent study of the pro- 
gram, and a remarkably g control of the 
forcesin hand. The attempt belittle his 
work by comparing his conducting with that 
of Thomas, is foolish. Thomas had to begin 
and gain his present position by bitter experi- 
ence and hard work. Mr. Broekhoven starts 
out with quite as flattering prospects as those 
which surrounded the great leader in his 
younger days, Let us wait and see if he will 
make the same use of his advantages. It would 
be quite becoming for the professional musi- 
cians and the critics to give him hearty en- 
couragement in his arduous work instead of 
damning him with faint praise. The second con- 
cért will be given Nov. 20, at which Henry 
Shradieck will conduct. 


good 


to 
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Concerts and Conventions, 


The Northern Ohio Music Festival, opening 
the new Music hall at Cleveland occurs Nov. 
9-10-11 and. 12. 


C. C. Case conducted musical conventions at 
the following places in October: Spartansburg, 
Pa., Warren, Pa., Greenville, Pa., and Grove 
City, Pa. Every week of his time is now taken 
up to January, 


Mr. Kichard Stahl, known to our readers by 


some very fine musical contributions to the 
VisITOR 1s now in England managing the 
‘‘Capers’”’ company, of which Miss Roberta 
Crawford **the Tennessee Nightingale,” is 
prima donna, 

The Clara Louise Kellogg Concert Co, un- 


der the management of J. B. Pond, will make 
a tour of the Southern and Western States be- 
ginning sometime this month. The program 
wiil include acts of opera and a fine miscellane- 
ous Concert. 

At the Musical contest which took place at 
Indianapolis lately, Miss Della Dungan took 
the first premium. There were eight contest- 
ants. Mr. J. M. Duncan is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of his musical instruction 
to his fair niece. 


Mr. M. L. McPhail, the author 
and successful Anthem Book, 
ducted a concert at Massillon, at which chor- 
uses from the A/essiah and Creation were given 
together with choice secular songs and quar- 
teites. Miss Wilson and Mr. Balfour assisted 
as pianists. 


of the 
recently 


new 
con- 





The Schneider Recitals. 


Turrp Recitat, Tugsspay Evenine, Nov. 3, 188 





Bach— Suite (French), No.6; a, Allemande, b, Cour- 


ante, c, Sarabande, a, Gavoite, e, Bourree, f, gue 
Mozart— Theme and Variations, A major Seethoven 
—Sonata, ‘ p. 27; No. 1, (first published 1809 ) a, An- 
dante, Allegro, b, Allegro molto vivace, c, Adagio con 
espressione, d, Allegro vivace, Moszkowsk Maurice 
Op ; No. 1, Caprice melancoliqne No. 2, Moment 
musical, No. 3, Piece drolatique, No. 4, Impromptu 
Scharwefika, Xaver—From Romanzero, Up. 33; No. 2, 
Adagio, No. 4, Allegro. Schumanr Arabesque, 
Op. 18. Chopin—a, Berceuse, Up. 57, b, Ballade, Op 
47 Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 27; No 2, (first published 
1809.) a, Adagio sostenuto, b, Allegretto, c. Presto 
agitato 
Fourts Rectra., Tugspav Eveninc, Nov. 17, 1885 


Marcello, Benedetto—(1686—1739) ; a, Largo, b, Presto, 
c, Allegro. Graun, Carl Heimrn h—(1 701-1759) ; Gigue, 
Presto Beetho. en—Sonata, Op. 28; (first published 
1802,) a, Allegro, b, Andante, c, Scherzo, (Allegro vi 
vace d, Rondo (Allegro ma non troppo Gade- 
Volkstaenze, Op 1; No. 1, Moderato, No. 2, Alle- 





gretto vivo. No. 3, Molto vivace, No. 4, Allegro non 
troppo. McDowell, E. A.—Op. 18; No. 1, Barcarolle, 
No, 2, Humoreske D' Albert, Eugen—From Suite, 
Op. 1; No. 1, Allemande, No. 3, Sarabande, No. 4, 
Gavotte and Musette. Beethoven—S: nata, Op. 31; 
No. 1, (first published 1803,) a, Allegro vivace, b, Ada- 
gio grazioso, c, Rondo (Allegretto.) Chopin—Rondo, 
Op. 16. 
_— > 
PAPER PIANOFORTES.—The Zet/schrtft fur 


/nstrumentendau gives an interesting account of 
a pianoforte made in Paris, in which paper 
was made to take the place of wood, the whole 
case being manufactured from paper so com- 
pressed that it was able to receive a hard sur- 
face, which took a perfect polish. The color 
was cream-white. The tone of the instrument 
is reported not to be loud, but very sweet. The 
short, broken character of the sound emitted 
by ordinary pianofortes is replaced by a soft, 
full, quasi-continuous sound, resembling some- 
what that of the organ. It has been suggested 
that the evenness of texture of the compressed 
paper may have some influence in effecting 
this modification of sound. 



































The Second Carpe Recital. 


NOVEMBER 10, 188s. 





BEETHOVEN NIGHT 
Sonata, Op. 28, D maj. Pastorale; Allegro, Andante, 
Allegro vivace, Allegro manontroppo. 32 Variations, 
C min, Sonata, ()p. 81a, E flat mej.; Adagio—Allegro, 
Adante espressivo, Vivacissaumente, Les Adieux, 
L’Absence, Le Retour. Sonata, Op. 90, E min.; 
Polonaise, Op. 8, C maj.; Alla Polac ca—Vivace, 
Sonata, Op. 110, A flat maj.; Moderato cantabile molto 
espressivo, Allegro molto, Adagio ma non troppo, (arioso 

dolente,) Fuge, Allegro ma non troppo. 


Beethoven. 





A SKETCH BY ADOLPH CARPE, 





Beethoven, Ludwig van,—Born Dec, 16,1770, 
at Bonn. Instructed on the violin by his 
father until he was eight years old, he received 
his first piano lessons from Pfeiffer, and at the 
age of twelve played Bach’s ‘*Well-tempered 
Clavichord” with ease. Van der Eden and 
Neefe instructed him in theory and composi- 
tion, In 1783 he published six sonatas. Elec- 
tor Max Franz, of Bonn, in 1787, sent him to 
Vienna, where he gained the attention of Mo- 
zart. He remained but a short time, yet long 
enough to satisfy himself that his theoretical 
studies so far were insufficient. On his return 
to Bonn he applied himself again with great 
energy to his studies, until in 1792 his great 
patron caused him to go again to Vienna to 
study with Haydn, who was then at the height 
of hisfame. When Haydn visited England in 
1795 Beethoven continued his labors with the 
severe Albrechtsberger. In this same year he 
published three trios, Op. 1, and three sonatas, 
Up. 2, which wereconsidered in the nature of a 
revelation. Each successive year now offered 
to the musical public more perfect and import- 
ant works, until in 1800 six quartets, Op. 18, 
the Septuor, Op. 20, and the first symphony 
Op. 21, appeared. All these works were by 
the competent critics of that time honored 
with a very marked reception, by these with 
glowing praise and high admiration, by those 
with severe criticism and direct opposition ; 
even Haydn at that period considered Beetho- 
ven’s powers as a performer of much greater 
importance and promise than his creative ge- 
nius. In Mordling, a little village near Vienna, 
he lived in retirement and solitude; in his or- 
derless and irregular ramblings through the 
country he contracted a severe cold, which im- 
paired his hearing and caused total deafness in 
1812. Excluded from the world of sound, he 
composed his seventh and eighth symphonies, 
the sonatas Op. Iol, 102 (1815), Op. 106 (1818), 
Op. 109, 110 (1821), Op. 111, and Missa So- 
lemnis (1822), ninth symphony (1823), Quar- 
tettes Op. 127, 130, 132, 135 (1824-1826). He 
died March 26, 1827. 

Beethoven’s compositions include 138 num- 
bers and a great variety of smaller composi- 
tions. The great importance of all his works 
rests mainly in the fact, that in them we find 
the perfection, culminating point of instru- 
mental music, One of the great Vienna tone- 
poets,gae has materially enlarged and perfected 
the classic forms followed by Mozart and 
Haydn, his immediate predecessors. In the 
subiimity and originality of his ideas, in the 
depth and grandeur of his composition and 
the beauty of his instrumentation he far sur- 
passed all his predecessors, and reached those 
wonderful instrumental character sketches, 
which as yet stand unrivalled. The piano was 
his favorite instrument and he developed its 
resources more than had ever been known be- 
fore. ‘Phe lyric and cantabile style had so far 
been predominant in piano forte music. Beet- 
hoven invented for it the dramatic style, with 
all its wealth of sound and figured execution. 
As the strength and expressiveness of the in- 
strument as well as the performer were taxed 

















more and more by his creations, a new epoch 
in music was the natural consequence. Hence- 
forth it was the world of human passion in all 
its depth and all its phases which was present- 
ed in piano-ensemble and orchestra-music, not 
as heretofore the emotions of a contented, 
happy orafilicted spirit, and Beethoven brought 
to the understanding almost every conceivable 
emotion and poetic sentiment. 

Beethoven’s compositions show a_ very 
marked advance in every direction and are in 
form and contents divided into three great peri- 
ods. The first includes Op. 21, the first sym- 
phony (and perhaps the second symphony and 
the third Concerto, Op. 37) ; in this period the 
characteristic elements of Mozart’s and Haydn’s 
musical productions are happily joined to- 
gether, and the,delight in euphony is pre- 
vailing. The second period from Op. 21 to Op. 
go materially enlarges the old classic form, and 
each composition shows a great fundamental 
idea, which predominates in the whole work, 
and connects the different parts in one organic 
unit. The absolute control over his material 
now induced him to undertake more extraor- 
dinary diversions, and gradually estranged 
from the outer world, he created, so to say, for 
himself a new inner world, whose wonders ap 
pear in the third period. The outlines of form 
are totally disregarded in these last works, the 
ideas are of such nature, that his new form 
necessarily oversteps the old established boun- 
daries ; form and idea are identical, and pre- 
sent realistic sketches of inner life. Like a 
prophet he seems to go far in advance of his 
own time, and in all the works of this period 
is manifest the deep longing of a fervent soul 
striving against adverse fate; a philosopher's 
inner life and sentiments appeal to similar 
emotions and feelings for appreciation, Pian- 
ists, up to the present time, have taken special 
pride in the study, and interpretation of Beet- 
hoven’s piano works, which in depth of thought 
force of character, and wealth of develop- 
ment, have never been equalled, let alone sur- 
passed. 





State Music Teachers’ Association. 





The annual meeting of the Ohio Music 
Teachers Association will be held at Columbus 
during the holidays, and will be of great 
interest to all music teachers, The objects of 
the association are conference of teachers ; the 
discussion of such topics as will advance the 
cause of music; the promotion of the welfare 
of members; the enjoyment of hearing one 
assisting in the rendering of programs of fine 
music; and the general improvement, relaxa- 
tion, and good fellowship which come from 
such fraternization of kindred spirits. 

Wide awake teachers from every part of the 
state should make it a point to be present, and 
will confer a favor and at the same time aid in 
the work, by suggesting topics for discussion, 
and parties whom they would like to discuss 
them. Send either to the President, N. Coe 
Stewart, Cleveland, or Chairman Executive 
Committee, N. L. Glover, Akron. Negotia- 
tions are pending with Mr. Peterselia of Boston 
and E. M. Bowman of St. Louis for piano and 
organ recitals. 





The Musical Merchandise Board of Trade has 
been organized, with the following incorpor- 
ators: Charles Bruno, Albert E, Benary, J. 
Howard Foote, Charles H. Parsons, August 
Pollmann, Willy Sontag, John F, Stratton, 
Charles A. Zoebisch, Edmund V. Church, 
John C, Haynes, Patrick J. Healy and Rudolph 
Wurlitzer. Its objects are stated to be to 
protect the trade from unjust exactions, to 
gather information as to the standing of mer- 
chants, with a view to prevent fraudulent fail- 
ures, to bring about uniformity in the customs 
of the trade, and to promote friendly feeling 
among the members. 
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A Concord Love Song. 





Shall we meet again, love, 
In the distant When, love, 
When the Now is Then, love, 

And the Present Past ? 
Shall the mystic Yonder, 
On which I ponder, 

I sadly wonder, 

With thee be cast ? 
Ah, the joyless fleeting 
Of our primal meeting, 
And the fateful greeting 

Of the How and Why? 
Ah, the Thingness flying 
From the Hereness, sighing 
Fora love undying, 

That fain would die! 
Ah, the Ifness sadd’ning, 
The Whichness madd’ning, 
And the But ungladd’ning, 

That lie behind ! . 
When the signless token 
Of love is broken 
In the speech unspoken 

Of mind to mind ! 

But the mind perceiveth 
When the spirit grieveth, 
And the heart relieveth 

Itself of woe; 

And the doubt-mists lifted 
From the eyes love-gifted 
Are rent and rifted 

In the warmer glow. 

In the inner Me, love, 
As I turn to Thee, love, 
I seem to see, love, 

No Ego there ; 

But the Meness dead, love, 
The Theeness fied, love, 
And, born instead, love, 

An Usness rare! 





Notes and News. 


Mme, Albani has been staying at old Man 
Lodge, the Scottish Rendezvous, the Earl of 
Fife. Among her fellow visitors was the Duke 
of Edinburgh. Queen Victoria visited Mme. 
Albani at Old Man Lodge on the 23d ult. 
The honor is an unusual one and is highly es- 
teemed, 

Mr. Maurice Strakosch is writing his autobi- 
ography. He declares, ‘* The good I know of 
artists is sufficient to fill an entire volume. I 
shall, therefore, not be obliged to narrate any- 
thing bad of anyone.” Mr. Strakosch’s per- 
sonal experiences of distinguished artists are, 
in fact, almost unique. He is brother-in-law 
and was the early instructor of Madame Patti, 
and among the artists under his management 
from 1855 to 1860 were Patti, Thalberg, Frez- 
zolini, Lagrange, Parodi, and Brignoli. Mr, 
Maurice Strakosch was also largely interested 
in most of the American seasons organized 
with his brother Max, with such artists as 
Titiens, Nilsson, Parepa, Kellogg, Cary, Car- 
lotta Patti, Mario, Pauline Lucca, Ilma di 
Murska, Vieuxtemps, Gottschalk, Albani, 
Arabella Goddard, Marie Roze, Capoul, Cam- 
panini, and numerous others, Mr, Maurice 
Strakosch, who is himself a pianist, was also 
for some years impressario of the Italian Opera, 
Paris. 

M. Rubinstein will give a series of historical 
recitals of music of all sorts, from that written 

















for the clavichord, spinet, virginal, and harpsi- 
chord, to the most advanced works of the 
present day. These recitals will begin in 
Vienna this winter, and, after being carried 
through various continental cities, will reach 
England next summer. 

A biography of the late John Hullah will 
shortly be issued. It is from the pen of his 
wife, who was a former student at the Royal 
Academy of Music. 





Boston. 


Oct, 20, 1885. 

Sound the tamtam, strike the bass drum, our 
season has begun. As I predicted it has open- 
ed all at once, with the suddeness of a dyna- 
mite explosion, Orchestral concerts, operas, 
song recitals, etc., all are here. 

Mr. and Mrs, C. F. Webber opened the hall 
with a song concert last Tuesday at Chicker- 
ing’s. It was well attended and presented a 
very attractive program of classical and 
popular music, Mr, Webber hasan expressive 
voice and sings with fire and vigor. It seems 
to merather a high baritone in its quality 
than a true tenor, 

Mrs, Webber’s voice is light and agreeable, 
but not on an artistic par with that of her 
husband. 

The opera alluded to is a new enterprise. It 
is called Opera Populaire, and is under the di- 
rection of Mr. Neuendorff, It takes place at 
the Bijou Theatre, and gives works of a higher 
order than those of Audran or Offenbach, It 
began with Flotow’s Stradella, which was well 
performed. Especially good were the chorus 
and orchestra. The chief singers were excel- 
lent, vocally, but there are not two good 
comedy actors in the troupe, and this is bad 
for the works of such composers as Auber or 
Adam, in whose plots so much sprightliness is 
mingled. As for ‘*Stradella’’ one can enjoy 
the prettiness of the music, without finding 
any pleasure at allin tne plot, The story is 
just about enough to fill an ordinary one act 
opera; spread out over three acts it becomes 
thin in spots. All told it is simply an elope- 
ment, and an attempted assassination which is 
frustrated by the charms of Stradella’s music. 
“Only that and nothing more.” But it has 
the advantage of leading up gradually to a 
climax, and the last act is the best of the three. 

The Orchestral Concerts are, of course, Bos- 
ton’s chief occupation in the musical line. Mr. 
Gericke is leader, as last year; but he has 
made some sweeping changes in the organiza- 
tion, The excellent Concertmetster, Mr. B. 
Listeman, is changed for a new comer. Herr 
Franz Kneisel from Roumania, and twenty 
musicians of the orchestra are discharged, their 
places being taken by others from Austria, 
many being graduates from the Vienna Con- 
servatory. The programs of this year are to 
be entirely out of the stereotyped rut of last 
season. There will be far more of the modern 
school than formerly. The opening program 
(Oct, 17) already showed this, as it contained a 
Liszt Concerto (Eb) and Raff's symphony “In 
the Woods,”’ Miss Margulies of New York 
played the piano in the concerto, and played 
it well, albeit one might have demanded 
more gradation of power, and more clearness 
in the octave work, She received an enthusi- 
astic recognition from the public, being twice 
recalled. 

I did not find that the imported twenty made 
so much difference in the work of the orches- 
tra; perhaps they had not entirely recovered 
from their seasickness The violins seemed 
rough and irregular at times, but this may dis- 
appear with a few performances, The sym- 
phony itself is, to me, a very interesting one, 
spiteof its having the usual fault of Raff, a 
diffuse and proflix finale. Raff’s symphonies 
differ from hornets in this particular: their 





strongest end is not in their tail. But at least 
the work is symmetrical in form, and if it has 
no great development in the lofty style of a 
Beethoven, at least it has fine themes and ex- 
cellent contrasts. Raff is always at his best in 
suave Andantes, or pretty Scherzos, and the 
slow movement of this sympnony is its most 
effective part, and the fortfur: of the violins in 
the chief theme, after the A7/1/(e/saiz, are charm- 
ing. 

Lectures have been started in Boston as usual, 
and the New England Conservatory of Music 
will head the list of these. Prof. Rolfe, of Har- 
vard, gives regular lectures on English litera- 
ture, especially Shakespeare, to enthusiastic 
classes; Mr. L. C. Elson is giving a series on 
the Folksong of different nations, and has 
already spoken of Russia Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland, Italy and France, giving illustra- 
tions of the songs of each; Mr. Apthorp has 
given the students of the Conservatory some 
interesting analyses, and musicales in which 
Messrs, Ratali, Campanari, Faelten, and other 
professors appear, are frequent in the institu- 
tion. 

Soon we are to have Nevada, Judic, and a 
host of other stars. All of which will be 
chronicled in due time by PROTEUS. 


New York City. 


OCTOBER, 20th 1885. 

The plans for this winter are under way and 
announcements begin to appear. One of the 
features of the coming musical season will be 
the concerts at the Academy of Music under 
Mr. Thomas’ direction. There will be two 
every week, an afternoon and evening, and 
twelve of the matinees are to be devoted to the 
entertainment of the young people—following 
the plan of last year which proved so success- 
ful. Mr. Joseffy, it is understood, will play at 
several of these concerts. 

The Oratorio and Symphony Societies hold 
their concerts now at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, The former gives only three perform- 
ances this year, the “Messiah,” as usual at 
Christmas ; Wagner's “ Parsifal,” and Berlioz’ 
**Requiem.” Preparations are being made for 
these under the direction of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, who has for several years worked with 
his father, and now steps into his place. An- 
other son, Mr, Frank Damrosch, comes from 
Denver to assist his brother. 

The Symphony Society among other things 
will give ‘** La Damnation de Faust,”’ in con- 
nection with the Oratorio Society. This work 
it may be interesting to state, has been per- 
formed some sixteen or seventeen times by 
these societies since they produced it for the 
first time in America in the spring of 1880. 

The Philharmonic concerts are to occur No- 
vember 14th, December 12th, January 9th, 
February 13th, March 13th, April 1oth. Mr. 
Thomas has enlarged his orchestra to 100 
players. The program for the first concert is 
Euryanthe Overture, Weber; Symphonic 
Prologue to “Othello,” A. Krug, Scherzo Ca- 
priccioso, Dvorak ; Eroica Symphony, Beetho- 
ven; First Concerto, Bruch. In the latter 
work, Miss Maud Powell, a young violinist, 
will make her first appearance. 

The German Opera promises well, and even 
a more brilliant season than last year has been 
prophesied. Some changes have been made 
in the auditorium, a gallery of chairs taking 
the place of boxes. Goldmark’s ‘‘ Queen of 
Sheba,” is to be produced for the first time in 
this country. A. M. K. 





No book of Anthems has yet been published 
that has received such a hearty greeting from 
our most distinguished musicians as “ McPhail’s 
Anthems for Quartet or Chorus Choirs.” It 
will pay to examine the work. 
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Music in Public Schools, 


The Music Teachers’ National Association, 
an organization embracing in its membership 


the leading musical composers, artists and 
teachers of this country, at the 9th Annual 
Meeting, at New York City, July Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd,1885, among other things, appointed a com- 
mittee whose duty it should be to take the nec- 
essary steps towards a more general introduc- 
tion of music as a regular branch of study in 
school curriculums, 

Pursuant to this appointment, the committee 
are preparing a pamphlet, which will soon be 
issued by the Bureau of Education, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and which will embody a con- 
sideration of the following facts: 

1. The ethics of our age demand that mu- 
sical cu!ture shall become more general among 
the masses of our people. 

2. To achieve this end, nothing can be as 
effective as the introduction of some means to 
bring the science of music within reach of the 
children and of the youth. 

3. The best medium of such introduction 
is undoubtedly the Public Schools, wherein it 
is possible, by correct and thorough rudimen- 
tary training, to lay the foundation for a solid 
musical education. 

4. This elementary instruction should be 
carried so far that the pupils may be enabled 
to read ordinary four-part music at sight; to 
analyze the structure of the compositions they 
sing; to use the voice properly; to give to 
music its correct expression. 

5. The advantages to be derived from such 
a musical education may be summed up as 
follows : 

The very performance of musical exercises in 
school is a diversion, a rest from other study, 
producing a more healthy activity of body and 
mind. The influence of musical training upon 
the moral and social condition of the youth is 
very marked, producing results upon the de- 
velopment of the mind and the subsequent 
character of the individual that are ines'imable. 
The accomplishment of such an education to a 
person, through life, affords an amount of 
pleasure and usefulness hardly equaled by the 
acquisition of any other knowledge, giving him, 
as it does, a correct and the 
ability to participate intelligently in the musi- 
cal services of the family, the church, so- 
ciety, etc. 


musical taste, 


Names of Operas. 


The New York Jndependent thus discourses 
upon the habit of giving different 
names to the same opera, or what is the same 
thing, announcing them in as many different 
languages : 

During the coming winter, when operas are 
to be given in two or three difierent languages, 
would it not be well for managers to at least 
maintain some rule about announcing the 
titles of works which are familiarly known by 
their German, Italian, and French names? It 
is time that, in the same city, performances of 
‘*Les Huguenots,” ‘*Ghi Ugonoti,” and 
‘¢ Die Hugenotten,” were not advertised ; and 
that a distinction other than the language in 
which the poster, or program, or book, 
printed, be made in speaking of ** Masaniello,”’ 
“La Muette di Portici,” or ** Die Stumme 
von Portici.”’ In this paper we have, as far as 
practicable, maintained a rule in this respect— 
that an opera must be spoken of by the name 
under which it was originally written and pro- 
duced; without regarding the nationality of 
the composer, or the company singing it, or 


several 


1s 


anything of the sort. ‘*Guillaume Tell,’’ 
** Les Huguenots,” ‘* La Traviata,”’ (so often 
called ‘‘ Violetta” in Germany), ‘‘ Le Pro- 


phete,”’ and the like, should be invariably so ex- 
pressed. In the instance of the same subject 
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having been taken by different composers, a 
distinction often can also thus be systemat- 
ically kept—as in the case of ** Die Konigin 
von Saba,”’ and ‘*La Reine de Saba’’—but, 
apart from this occasional minor convenience, 
the rule is one that ought to be now rigidly 
held to by critics and managers. 


Musical Popper. 


An old wag—A Pendulum. 





The best way to keep hawks from chickens 
is to eat the chickens. 

If you wish to catch a fish you must worm 
yourself into his confidence. 

In planning for Christmas presents, plan to 
send the VIsITOR one year to some musical 
friend. 

Some one wants to know how to deaden the 
sound ofa piano. One good way isto deaden 
the player. 

A student of Wellesley is said to be training 
herself for a professor, but it is not stated who 
the professor is. 

R. V. Murray, of Cleveland, sends us the 
following ‘‘ Grace”’ found printed on a dinner 
napkin. We believe it is by Robert Burns: 

“Some hae meat and canna eat, 
An’ some wad eat but want it, 

But we hae meat and we can eat, 
An’ sae the Lord be thankit.” 


“Santa Claus’ Mistake”’ is a most charming 
little operette for young folks, The music is 
all new, the plot novel, and all very entertain- 
ing. 

If you would be clear and forcible, don’t use 
foreign words. Be natural. A man never 
stops to hunt up a foreign word when he is 
stung by a hornet. 


Our Hopper readers should consult the 
notices of Christmas novelties in this paper, 
and take time by the forelock, before the 
great rush begins or the stock is depleted, 


** Why do you sing Solo ?”’ he cried, 

**T like to Duett,” the Base replied, 

‘* Well I must say you sometimes bore us 
But then don’t stop you’re right ef chorus.” 


Verasopht—You are looking charming to- 
night, Estelle. Estelle—Charming is too cold 
a word, Verasopht—Then I'll call you 
“lemons.”? Estelle—Lemons, sir! Do you 
mean to insult me? Verasopht—My darling, 
you do not read the papers or you would 
know that lemons are very, very dear. 


The editor of the Visiror begs the reader 
not to ‘*draw on him” as the following is 
being read. The real culprit will be revealed 
upon application. 

First Hotel Clerk—Did you ever see my 
Pinafore ? 

Second Hotel Clerk—No, but is that Olivet ? 

First H. C.—No, Mascot two of the stones 
and /olanthe for the chain belonging to it. 

Second H, C.—I suppose if he has Patience 
he will get his pay, 

First H, C.—Of course he will but I must be 
off, Billy Taylor promised to drive by for me. 
There come A/itkado so V'1l skip. 





THE Musica Visitor for October has a 
desirable table of contents. In its reading 
matter are admirable articles on Congrega- 
tional Singing, by Rev. C. W. Wendte, of 
Newport, R. I.; on Singers and Singing; 
short sketches of the masters, and a timely 
editorial on ‘* Too Much Technic.” The music 
consists of **Down the Line,” song for bass 
voices; ‘*The Volunteers,’’ polka march; 
“Surely,” solo; ‘‘ Flee asa Bird,” piano, The 
John Church Co., Cincinnati, O,—Zvening 
Standard, New Bedford, Mass, 











Books and Magazines, 


Vick'’s Floral Magazine for the current month is at 
hand and fullas usual of useful and entertaining floral 
literature. Any one interested in plants and flowers 
will be greatly assisted in their proper care by the hints 


| and advice in this valuable monthly, 








We have just received from the publishers a copy of | 


a new series of Recitations, called The Zurcka Kecita- 
tions and Readings. It isa very good collection and 
has been compiled and prepared by Mrs. Anna Ran- 
dall-Diehl, who-e reputation as a writer of standard 
works on Elecution, and also as ateacher of the art, is 
second tonone. The very low price asked for these 
books must insure a large sale. Each one contains 128 


pages, and is bound with a handsome lithograph cover | 


printed in four colors, and will be mailed to any address, 
post- paid on receipt of twelve cents in stamps, by] S 
Ogilvie & Co., the publishers, 31 Rose Street, New 
York. 

The contents of “‘ Shakesfeariana’’ for September 
were as follows; Pessimism on the Stage. //amdet 
Emile De Laveleye. Shakespeare's Service to the 
Writer. Professor T. W. Hunt, Ph. D. Garrick's 


Acting as Seen in His Own Time. Walter Herrics Pol- | 


lock. More **New Views.”” R, Nores anv Queries 
Shakespeare and Plato, Pofessor James D. Butler, 
Horace Howard Furness, Ph D., LL. D.; An Attempt 
to Pass the Car-Eires, Hon. Alvey A. Adee; The First 
American Portrait of Shakespeare, J. W. Poinier ; 
Reviews: Composite Portraits of Shakespeare 
Miscellany, Pubhshed by Leonard Scott Publication 

o., Philadelphia. 

A second edition of The North American Review 
for October, was called for within a few days after the 
number was issued, The circulation of the Review 
has been rapidly advancing recently. The contents of 
the November number are as follows: “* Progress 
of Democracy in Europe,” by Senor Emilio Castelar. 
“Recollections and Le:ters of Grant,” by Admiral 
Ammen, “Slang in America,” by Walt Whitman 
* Statecraft and priestcraft,”” by Rev. Philip Schaff, 
D. D. “Style and the Monument,” “No Name 
Essays,” No, II. “Abraham Lincoln in [linojs,” 
by ex-Minister Ehhu B. Washburne. “United Bul- 
garia,”” by Eugene Schuyler. “Race Prejudice,” by 
Gail Hamilton. “A Letter tothe People of the United 
States on their character as Empl.yers,” by James 
Parton, ‘Shall Silver be Demonetized ?” by ex-Sena 
tor E, P. Hill, of Colorado; Hon. Alexander lelmar, 
of California; Hon, Wiliam N, Phillips, of Kansas 
“Notes and Comments,” by Rev. Henry Ward 
Reecher, Senor M. Romero, Mary G. Humphreys, J 
B. Jeancourt. 


It is said that some benevolently-inclined 
individual has recently patented an invention 
by which railway signals may be transmitted 
by musical sounds, through pipes or reeds 
worked by means of steam or compressed air. 
Thus a separate musical phrase would be used, 
as bugle-calls are in army life, to convey the 
engineer’s instructions from the engineer to 
the train or track men. With an engineer hav- 
ing Brahms-like tendencies, it is easy to see 
that the over-elaboration of these simple calls 
might lead to dire confusion and disaster. The 
idea is not fully worked out by the inventor 
as yet, and it appears to afford an unlimited 
field for study. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


Hew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Les Soupirs des Anges. (The Angel’s 
Whi-per.) Cradle song, with violin obligato and 
accompaniments for organ and piano. By W. 
Barter Johns. Price. . 75¢. 

isis a most excellent composition. The voice part 
is melodious and pleasing, and the instrumental parts 
add very much to its beauty and effectiveness. 
very useful concert piece. 


Sweetest and Best. Song. By E. S. Owen. 


. 35¢ 

A very pleasing melody, tastefully arranged. The 
compass of the voice part is from D below to G above 
the staff. A good song for a sympathetic tenor voice. 


Come Along My Chillun® . Plantation song 
and chorus ay Hubbard I. Smith, Price. . 35c. 
A good minstrel song, detailing the temptations and 











! 
tribulations of “‘ twolittle piccaninnies” with an unripe 
; 


* watermillion.” 


“Come along, my chillun’, 
O won't you grieb wid me?” 


Golden Day. Song. Words and music c by W. A. 
Bruce. Prine... - joc. 
Golden day phen § you, my ‘Guiles, 
Put your little ‘hand in mine; 
And in tones of tender meaning, 
Whispered “I am ever thine.’ 
Compass from D below to G above the treble staff. 


Agnes Dare, the Miller's Daughter. 
Ballad. Words by Ida Scott Taylor usic A 
. K, Murray. Price . 
Compass from middle C to F, 4th line of treble staff, 
A graceful, flowing melody in the favorite movement of 
the day; good words, well fitted to the music. 


| Heard You Sing a Son ng Last Night. 
Song and chorus, Words and mus by |. 
Westendorf. Price. . . ¥. 
A pretty conceit, and sure to take, The chorus be- 
gins with a few measures of Balfe’s “I Dreamt That I 
Dwelt in Marble Halls,” which are worked in very ef- 
fectively with the ori, inal music. 


Memor s * Dream. Song for baritone. Words 
by Je . Myers. Music by W. H. Pontius. 
Peae & «<.« ++ 958 


Baritones and contraltos ‘will be suited with this 
song. It is not difficult, and is very neat and artistic, 
It will make an excellent concert song. 


Our Hero’s Name. A new national song. 
Words by Eva Katharine Clapp. Music by Harry 
Verney. With portrait of Gen, Grant. Price . 40c. 

A tribute to the great warrior, Of the popular grade 
of difficulty, and with very good words 


i Cawn’t ’Elp It, You Know. _ Topical 

song. Words by W. Db. Spas Music by 

G. L. Spaulding. Price. . + joc. 

A new topical song which will be sure to “catch on.” 

It will doubtless become as great a favorite as “ He's 
English, and So Sweet,” by the same composer, 


Weeping Forever. (Lascia Che ‘a Pianga.) 


Handel. Price Sees 6 oh. OO Oe 
O Star of Eve. Widens Price... . 30c. 
Song of Spring. Mendelssohn. Price. . 35¢. 
Ave Maria. Bach-Gounod. Price. . . . . 30c. 


The above sengs are from a new set of the choicest 
songs of the great composers, prepared wih easy ac- 
companiments, and in medium vocal compass, together 
with a singable adapt:tion of words, edited by Frederic 
W. Root. A complete list, with further particulars, 
will be found in another part of this paper. 


My Washington. Song. Words and music by 
|.ouis O-tenstein, Price . . 
A song in honor of the Nation's Capitol, ‘by an ‘ondene 
admirer. The melody is easy and pleasing, and of 
moderate range of compass. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Bric-a-Brac March, for the piano or organ, by 

Clay B. Newman. Price . . . . joc. 

A good, melodious march, of the popular grade. In 

the octave passages and full chords for the right hand 
the lower note may be omitted by young pupils. 


The Beam of the Morning ——— 
tische. By T. P. Westendorf. Price... 
A very e«sy and bright piece for beginners. ‘ante ex- 
cellent march or dance piece, and can be played upon 
the organ as well as upon the piano. 


Iidalia Waltz. By Frank R Colvin. Price . 40c. 

A meritorious waltz of moderate difficulty. The in- 
troduction in sextuple measure is quite pretty, and 
well worthy the graceful movements of the waltz 
which follows. 


FOR THE GUITAR. 


Emmet’ | Lullaby. Arranged by J. T. R. 
on. > ss © «eles pe 15§c. 

An easy arrangement for the guitar ‘of this famous 
melody 








FOR BRASS AND REED 
BANDS. 


Operatic Medley Potpourri, Coffin. — 
Mazeppa Grand Galop. Crowther. Price 

a Sas ve Wee, woe ee 
March du Corps. Sweney. Price. . . $1.00 


We not only furnish the above or any other of our 
publications on receipt of mark d price, but will supply 
any music publi- hed in this country or abroad on the 
same terms, Circulars and catalogues furnished upon 
application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Music Dealers and Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 
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MEDITATION ON A POPULAR GERMAN MELODY. 


Op. 57. 


HEINRICH SIEWERT. 
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Thanksgiving Anthem. 


Worship the Lord. 
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From ‘‘McPhail’s Anthem Book,’’ by Permission. 
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Coughs, Colds, 


CROUP AND SORE THROAT, 


in their various forms, are so frequent in this change- 
able climate, and so often lay the foundation of disease, 
that no one who has a proper regard for health should 


be without a remedy es (en —___ 
Try Allen’s Lung Balsam. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Musical Merchan- 
dise can be obtained promptly of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly yoo standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospil Songs, and appropriate 


pieces for special occasions. The most ELEGANT 
Hymn, Tune anp Cuurcn Music Boox published. 
Price, elegantly b und in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A single 
copy for x. mination sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 
Specimen pages free. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 





NOW READY! 


McPhail’s Anthems.) ! 


By M. L. McPHAIL. 


This new work, designed for the use of Chorus or 
Quartet Choirs, is the result of long and patient 
labor on the part of the author, who has striven to in- 
clude only such material as experience and carefal trial 
has demonstrated to be the best for choir use. 

The aim has been to provide music for choirs of every 
degree of proficiency, and for all the various uses of 
the church service, and to this end beautiful and orig- 
inal compositions have been interspersed with choice 
selections and arrangements from the works of Mozart, 
Concone, Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, 
Lindsay, etc., etc. 

The ty throughout the book is large, clear, and 
legible; the printing is well done ; the binding is strong 
and durable; so that, take it all in all, there is every 
reason for claiming that this new work is by far 


THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 


that has been offered to the public in many years. 
Price, $1.co each by mail, postpaid; $10.00 a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Tue Jonn Cuurcn Company wish to call the attention 





of the Music Trade and_that of the public in general, to 





their unsurpassed facilities for publishing musical com- 





positions of every description, in the very best style, 





either from electrotype or engraved plates, or by the lithographic process. 


To all 





CHORA 


L SOCIETIES ANID MUSICA 


L ORGANIZATIONS 





They wish to say that they are prepared to furnish musical works of any nature, 





from original manuscripts or by reproducing foreign editions, and prices in every 





instance will be made as reasonable as first-class work will permit. 





The greater portion of the works rendered at the 


great Musical Festivals of 


— 





Cincinnati, Chicago and New York, from their 


earliest conception, have been 





furnished by The John Church Company, from plates especially prepared for the 





purpose, and hence their long experience in this direction renders them eminently 





fit to cater successfully to the demand for similar work. 








ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifally Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practical 
Piano School, 


FOR 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches | 


of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


PROFESSORS IN THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the hearty endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, ‘the Lachners, Ressiger, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, and a 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 
tories. 

Price, including postage, $3.00. 

Be sure tc ask for THE JOHN CHURCH CO’S 

PLATE EDITION. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
THE EVERETT PIANO. 


ag == volume with purity and 
ix TORE Combines > lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINISH eee oes a 


HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work: 
manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI, 





Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that al 
purses will be suited 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 
In all Styles, for Home and Church use 


Correspondence solicited and promptly 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


tastes and 


answered 


-THE- 


Golden Clarion. 


A NEW SONG BOOK 

By J. M. HUNT. 
Your attention is called to this new and practical 
book. If you will but examine it you will be convinced 
that it is just the beok you need in your 


| classes. 


| each by mail, paid 


ht in a condensed 
© easily compre- 


In it the elements of music are tau 
form, though elaborate enough to 
hended 

It abounds with easy and progressive songs suitable 
for classes of beginners. The more advanced will find 
an abundance of Gees, Cuoruses and ANTHEMS. 

It contains choice selections from the works of Mo- 
zart, Verdi, Mendelssohn, etc. 

= the book for Singing Schools, Conventions and 
Choirs 

One hundred and forty-four pages. Price, 50 cents 
1 $6.00 per dozen by express, not 
prepaid 

Send for sample copy of the GOLDEN CLARION 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


WM. KNABE &CO. 





Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CH URCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


The Chapel 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, Cincinnati. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most el- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner’s Works. The che- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cemts. Full list free. 

In ordering, please specify that you want Chureh 
& Co.'s Standard Series. 





Church Anthems 


By C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 


| vide a large number of easy Anthems for 





Band & Orchestra Leaders 


ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 
Send for Complete Catalogues 


Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W. Peppes 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 


A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


“% 


opening and closing services. Choirs who 
study difficult music will also find a large 
variety of music adapted to their tastes. 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
THE ORIGINAL 
’ 
lrishJewsHarps 
Can be obtained at all first- 


class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 


THOS. P, PASCALL. 
408 West 86th 8t., N. Y 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Musie or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
The Dollar Organ Instructor 


This is the latest addition to our well-known list of 


| instruction books, and has the latest devices and 


| methods of teaching. The lessons are emter- | 


taining littie pieces, not dull, dry mechanical 


| exercises. Each piece contains some hew int 


to be Covcloped by its practice, The * DOLLAR 
ORGAN INSTRUC BR” was prepared by an 
experienced teacher and writer, who understands just 


what is wanted in a work of thiskind. The book has | 


a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both 
sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for Church & 
Co.’s Dollar Organ Instructor. 


CHURCH CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number any aie be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Ciarionets, Trombones 
first and second French Horns, ‘Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 


Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Vidi anG Fim a he kt ew Oe Os 25 Cents. 
Violin, Cornet and Piano. ......... o 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 


Bossané Fe... . 4 i 4 4 oe hae e 


 TePranerEtn ft s ” 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
ae 3 oe oe Large oe +s $2.00 o 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE Couttpes state with purity and 








IN TOUCH Commies tisneness, clastiotty, and 
IN FINISH Caressa tonatfst design and vest 









































